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NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS, etc. 


By the Author of “PIGS IN CLOVER,” “‘ BACCARAT,” etc 


FRANK DANBY’S new novel of London life THE HEART OFA CHILD 
BEING PASSAGES IN THE EARLY LIFE OF SALLY SNAPE, 
LADY KIDDERMINSTER 


There will be a deal of talk as to whether such a character under such conditions is 
credible. It is exceedingly interesting, and undeniably one of the best novels of its kind to 
be found. Cloth, $1.50 


MRS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S Reissue of 
THE CALIFORNIANS By the Author of “« THE CONQUEROR,” etc. 


Mrs. Atherton is at her very best in these vivid re-creations of the social life of the 
Pacific Coast, whether she writes of ‘* The Splendid Idle Forties,’’ or, as here, of days of 
transition in which the old ideas of Spain were blending with those the ‘* Gringo”’ brought 
to create an entirely new type of aristocrat. Cloth, $1.50 


MR. JACK LONDON’S oritiiant nove THE IRON HEEL 


By the Author of “THE CALL OF THE WILD” 


It is as impossible to read it without responding to his tingling earnestness—whether 
one agrees with him or not—just as one could feel the snap of the cold in his Alaskan 
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tales. One critic says: “It is more than a mere book. It is a phenomenon .. . so 
charged with possibilities | of dynamic influence that in Russia it would be immediately 
powdered out of existence.’ Cloth, $1.50 





By MR. OWEN WISTER, 4uthor of “« THE VIRGINIAN,” etc- 
THE SEVEN AGES OF WASHINGTON 


It is not a novel, of course, but is exceptionally interesting reading. A leading article 
in The Outlook declares that no one can lay the book down without a heightened sense of 
Washington’s greatness, and an altogether new sense of the thoroughly human quality of 
his nature. Bound attractively in gray boards, leather back, neatly boxed, $2 net; by mail, §2.15 


MR. H. G. WELLS’ Interesting New Book NEW WORLDS F OR OLD 


is an uncommonly attractive statement of the point of view of an enlightened Socialist. It is 
broadly human, and the whole tone of the book, deeply — yet with a glint of humor 
here and there, is delightful. It is not a novel. Cloth, $1.50 net, by mail $1.61 


MR. PERCY MacKAYE’S new pray THE SCARECROW 


is the first venture into prose drama of the writer of whose poetic plays the dramatic critic of 
the Sus says: ‘‘It cannot be too plainly or too positively said that in his own field 
Mr. MacKaye deserves a place beside the leaders in his art in England and France.” 


Cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 













NEW NOVELS IN PREPARATION 


By,MR. F. MARIONICRAWFORD By MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“THE PRIIMAJ DONNA MR. CREWE’S CAREER 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Fair Margaret.’’ Illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 
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Country Residences in Europe and America By LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


A most beautiful and valuable book, by an expert architect and landscape gardener, and the 
first volume to show the historical development of architecture. Complete ground plans, practically 
impossible to obtain elsewhere, are given of each of the forty-six places included ; in addition, five 
hundred superb photographs by the author. $8.25 postpaid. 


The 
The Complete Ancient Law | ‘srt and ‘- to 


ie 
: : a andy guide, showing 
By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM been said, lay in representing how to economize time, 


This is the first complete | ¢he innumerable actual facts of peo pe aoe ys ac 
book he Roe — by | the French civilization of his | description of “Tan. the 
one of the world’s most | gay, J+ is the same sort of ser- | Fayoum, Lower Egypt, the 


f tain cl : i ‘ 
age her teem agg —— vice that Miss Glasgow has Soudan, the Delta, Alex- 
. andria, the Suez Canal, and 


of the Climbers’ Club, the rendered to a smaller civiliza- i Gan wn well 
Swiss Alpine Club, etc., tion.’’—North American Re- seeing. Contains an Arabic- 


oe Ben ys Ferme ad view. English vocabulary, and 
extraordinary photographs. ‘*Miss Glasgow has a literary = fine reproductions 
$5.10 postpaid style that is grave and glowing, | '* 6 
‘ | “tke the plain frame of a grand $1.54 postpaid 

| picture.’’—The Independent. 

$1.50 

t 

ib 
Ideas of a Plain Country Woman By THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR ” 
The author's contributions have been more widely read and are to-day more popular than the 

writings of any single contributor to ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home Journal.’' Now gathered into one 
attractive volume. $1.10 postpaid. 
To the Top of the Continent By DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 


Chronicles the first ascent of Mt. McKinley, describes our best big game country, and tells of 
a new and important gold field in Alaska. With remarkable photographs and a miner's map. 


$2.75 postpaid 


Pocket Edition of “ The Day’s Work ” and “Kim”’ By RUDYARD KIPLING 


A most luxurious and delightful edition, printed on thin but opaque paper, and bound in rich 
imported red leather, which is a real pleasure to handle. Each, $1.57 postpaid. 


Hannele Rendered into English by Gharles Henry Meltzer By GERHART HAU PTMANN 


Mr. Meltzer’s distinguished success as the translator of “‘ The Sunken Bell’’ is a guarantee of 
the excellence of this version of Hauptmann's work. $1.10 postpaid. 
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recent fiction. 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 


The stories are literally, and in fact, true stories of crime. 
ature, but history ; and the characters are not puppets of the imagination, but men and women 
who lived and schemed, laughed, sinned and suffered, and paid the price when the time came, most 
of them without flinching. These are the stories of the most dramatic and even tragic episodes 
in their careers, told with the art of a master of the craft and possessing a deep and absorbing 


human interest. 


mysticism and magic contrasted with 
vivid realism in this story create an atmosphere unique in 
Only the weird fascination of one of Poe’s stories 
can give the same shiver and intense interest. 
range from the high comedy of “Captain England” and the 
powerful realism of “ The Execution ” to the broad burlesque of 


“The Best Man.” 


True Stories of Crime From the District Attorney’s Office 
Illustrated, $1.50 


The scenes recorded are not liter- 


The Sentimental Adventures of 


Jimmy Bulstrode 
By MARIE VAN VORST 


The attractive and likable personality of Jimmy Bulstrode and his ingen- 
ious and unexpected adventures in love and life give this book a rare charm. 
The humor, the sentiment, and the cheerful originality of the hero make him 


a unique figure in fiction. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


Old Mr. Davenant’s Money 
By FRANCES POWELL 


A story with a mystery, full of sentiment, incident and dramatic 


situations. 


$1.50 


The attractive heroine, the romantic plot, in absolutely modern 


and up-to-date surroundings, make this one of the most striking of recent 


The Old Room 


novels. 


By CARL EWALD 


A novel of unusual and extraordinary power. 





CNN 


NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


The Footprint and Other Stories 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Oriental 
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The other stories 





In Korea with Marquis Ito 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. Illustrated, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 

The most important book yet published on Korea to-day, and the relations of Korea and Japan. 
Professor Ladd went to Korea with Marquis Ito and had extraordinary and unique chances of ‘obser- 
vation and gaining inside information. 


THE OLD DOMINION 


Her Making and Her Manners 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
$1.50 net ; postpaid, $1.62 


The story of the founding and development of 


Virginia, and of the men and women, manners and 


customs, that grew up there. 


A book as notable 


as literature as it is valuable as history. 


His book is of profound importance. 


PRACTICAL BRIDGE 


By J. B. ELWELL, Author of “ Bridge,"’ “Advanced 


Bridge,”’ etc. 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


The latest developments in ‘ Bridge,’’ 
and described bythe greatest of Bridgeexperts An 
indispensable book for anyone wishing to play an 


up-to-date game. 
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Translated from the Danish by A. Teixeira de Mattos 
A young, pretty, pleasure-loving wife, a more 
domestic husband, and their son, work out their fate in an intensely human and very modern way. 
The striking and dramatic quality of the story makes a novel Ibsen-like in its power and suggestion. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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a New Spring Books | 


The Struggle for American Independence 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 
Author of ‘“‘The True History of the American Revolution,” 
“The True Benjamin Franklin,” etc. 
A COMPREHENSIVE history of the whole Revolutionary movement, from a point of view 















quite different from the usual one. A great deal of the original evidence, which has 
heretofore been ignored by historians, is brought to light and made accessible to the 


ordinary reader. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $4.00 net, per set 






Persia, the Awakening East | Why Worry? 
By W. P. Cresson, F. R. G. S. | By G. L. Walton, M.D. 





This book on that great American occupa- 


A narrative of a trip across Persia, taken by 
tion, ‘‘ Worry,’’ will be informing and helpful 


the author and his brother. The book gives 












many interesting facts about the present-day to readers in general, while to nervous sufferers 
social and commercial conditions of the country. it should be invaluable. 
Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece. I2mo. 
Octavo. Cloth, $3.50 net Cloth, $1.00 net 





The Life and Works of Christopher Dock 
With a Translation of His Works into the English Language, by Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and an Introduction by Hon. Samuel W. Penny packer. 
This volume is devoted to the life and a translation of the works of America's pioneer writer 


on education—Christopher Dock. 
Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 








IN PRESS—A New Volume of the New Variorum Edition of 


Shakespeare r " 
Richard the Third 
Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, JR. 


NEW SPRING FICTION 


A New Romance—Sweet and Wholesome 


Marcia Schuyler 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of “The Story of a Whim,”’ etc. 

The story of Marcia Schuyler, set in the time of 1830, has a unique 
plot, fragrant of lavender and rosemary. It is a romance of a simple 
life, yet thrilling with heart experiences, touched with humor, shad- 
owed by tragedy—but through it all Marcia wins her sweet way, in 
spite of maiden-aunts and jealous rivals. 

Frontispiece in color by Anna Whelan Betts, and six illustra- 
tions from paintings by Edward L. Henry. 
12mo. 348 pages. Cloth, with medallion, $1.50 




























The Master Influence The Duchess of Dreams 
By Thomas McKean By Edith Macvane 


| 
} 
Author of “The Vortex” | A tale of social ambition, of startling adventure, 
An exceedingly readable novel, the scene of which | and of passionate love, placed against the dazzling 
is laid principally in New York City, but with fasci- | background of a Newport summer. 
nating touches of Paris and Sicily. | 
Colored illustrations by Will Grefé. 1@mo. Cloth, $1.50 | 


In the Dead of Night 


By JOHN T. McINTYRE 
A stirring novel of deep mystery, with scenes laid in New York City, the entire action taking place in the 
silent watches, when the heart of the great metropolis beats faintly. 
Colored frontispiece and three illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Frontispiece in color by Alonzo Kimball. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 
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Our Trees 


How to Know Them 


Fectunerte By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year 
and notes on their characteristics, distribution, and culture 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 

Teacher of Nature-Study in the Massachusetts State 
Normal School at Lowell. 

All nature-lovers 
will hail this book 
with delight. Its 
purpose is to afford 
an opportunity for a 
more intelligent 
acquaintance with 
American trees, 
native and natural- 
ized. The pictures 
upon the plates have 
in all cases been 
photographed direct 
from nature, and 
have been brought 
together in such a 
way that the non- 
botanical reader can 

recognize at a glance either the whole tree or the 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be 
able to identify with ease and certainty any unknown 
tree to which his attention may be called. In the 
discussion of the text especial attention has been 
given to the distinguishing character of the various 
species, as well as to the more interesting phases of 
the yearly cycle of each, and the special values of 
each for ornamental planting. 


One hundred and forty illustrations. Size of 
book, 714” x10”. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Post-paid, $3.20. 


Wild Flower Families 
By CLARENCE M. WEED, D.Sc. 


Teacher of Nature-Study in the Lowell, Massachusetts, 
State Normal School 


In this book Professor Weed has brought into 
easily available form a discussion of the more widely 
distributed herbaceous wild flowers. Their haunts, 
characteristics, and family relationships, with sug- 
gestions for their identification, are carefully cov- 
ered, and the volume should make the study of wild 
flowers of real interest, not only to teacher and pupil, 
but to others who desire to increase or review their 
acquaintance with the subject. 


Eighty illustrations from photographs. 248 
pages. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.60. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Small a. Place 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD 


Author of ‘Landscape Gardening as Applied to Home 
Decoration,” etc. 
This book, which 
was written by a 
man who has 
spent more than 
thirty years teach- 
ing botany and 
horticulture, is 
thoroughly practi- 
cal, and will be 
of great value to 
those who live 
upon small coun- 
try places, espe- 
cially those whose 
work in the city 
allows them but a 
few hours each 
day to spend about 
the home. 
The author dis- 
cusses the grow- 
ing of farm and 
garden crops, the 
care of the horse, 
the cow, poultry, 
and bees, and sim- 
ilar subjects. 
There are a great many illustrations showing 
plans of orchards, vegetable and flower gardens, 
lawns, roads, walks, etc. 


Seventy-five illustrations from photographs, 
and numerous line drawings, 1I2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.65. 


e 
Four Seasons in the Garden 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 

A book on gardening for the home-maker by the 
foremost amateur gardener of the United States. It 
treats of all phases of the subject, from the simple 
bed or two along the fence, in a city back yard, to 
the most ambitious garden the happy suburbanite or 
country dweller can manage without the services of 
a professional. 

The growing of house plants and the use of plants 
for household and table decoration are thoroughly 
described, and a couple of chapters on rural and 
village improvement carry the home-gardening plan 
into the larger field of community work. 


Twenty-seven illustrations in tint. Colored 
frontispiece. Decorated title-page and lining- 
papers. I2mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


New Books of Importance 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


STUART'S CAVALRY in the GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 


By COLONEL JOHN S. MOSBY 
Presents the whole story of Gettysburg in a new light. 
Begins with the Battle of Chancellorsville, in which Stuart 
succeeded Jackson, and then fully describes the great cavalry 
combat between Stuart and Pleasanton. The book settles 
several controversies of importance. 


With Map and Portraits. 8vo. $2.00 e¢. (Postpaid $2.16.) 


THOMAS CHATTERTON 
By CHARLES &. RUSSELL 
One of the most accomplished biographies which has 
appeared in many years. Mr. Russell throws an entirely 
new light upon Chatterton’s life, demonstrating that the 
gifted boy poet was unjustly treated, having been condemned 
without evidence. 


With 8 Photogravures. 8vo. $2.50 me¢. (Postpaid $2.62.) 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


«‘ The Book of the Moment.”” Sums up to the minute the scientific 
developments in the study of personality which have of late years 
astonished the world. A book of the widest possible interest. 


8vo. $1.50 met. (Postpaid $1.62.) 


A TEACHER OF 
DANTE 
By Nathan Haskel!i Dole 


A series of essays of great scholarly 
accomplishment and very wide interest. 


8vo, $1.75 met. (Postpaid $1.90.) 1amo, 


destined to 


NEW FICTION 


THROUGH ITALY 
WITH THE POETS 
Edited by R. H. Schauffler 


“A collection which every lover of 
Italy (and who is not one?) must 
prize.— The Dial. 

$2.00 wet. (Postpaid $2,12.) 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN 
By MRS. JOHN VAN VORST 


This 4 r:ant book studies child labor North and South, and is 
ecome a steady influence in the reconstruction of condi- 
tions. Introduction by Senator Beveridge. 


$1.25 net. (Postpaid $1.35.) 








FURZE THE CRUEL 
By John Trevena 


A novel of distinguished power and 
finished art. rzmo, §1,50 


WILLIAM 

JORDAN 

JUNIOR 
By J. C. SNAITH 


Author of 
“Broke of Covenden"’ 


THE METROPOLIS 
By Upton Sinclair 


Deals with New York as unsparingly 
as “The Jungle” dealt with Chicago. 
r2mo, §1,50 


questionings, 
strange problems of genius,” 


THE SIXTH SPEED 
By E. J. Rath 


A —_ of wonderful action and in- 12m0. $1.50 
terest, Extremely exciting. 
Illustrated. 12mo, §1.50 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


‘The book is strong and 
thoughtful. It is born of intense 
It probes the 


Liverpdol Darly Post, 


THE STEM OF THE 
CRIMSON DAHLIA 
By James Lockel 
A mystery story of sustained interest 


and unusual strength. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL 
By J. S. Frercuer 


A novel of much humor and great 
beauty, 12mo. $1.25 


WOVEN IN THE 
TAPESTRY 
By Emiuy Post 
Distinguished by unusual charm and 


delicacy 
16mo, $1.00 met, (Postpaid $1.10.) 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL 


oe ' 
‘‘The best and most absorbing story of adventure yet produced 


by Mr. Oppenheim,'’ says the Philadelphia Press, is 


THE GREAT SECRET 


‘“Full of surprises and excitement.''"—7he Book News Monthly. 


‘* As a story-teller he has reached the highest mark yet registered. 
As a work devised solely for the entertainment of its readers, ‘The 
Great Secret’ is a big success. . . . The mystery begins on 
the very first page.'’—Baltimore Sun. 


Capitally illustrated by C. D. Williams. Cloth, $1.50 


THE REAPING QUICKENED 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A strong story dealing with Washington This story of Thorne Alstrom's struggle with 
social and political life, by the author of ‘‘ The his conscience, with its Quebec background, 
Impersonator."’ represents Miss Ray's best work. 


With frontispiece in color, Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.50 


THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


The mystery attached to the death of a prominent lawyer puzzles the reader to the very last 
chapter of this ingenious detective story,—pronounced by one critic “‘the best story of its kind since 
‘The Leavenworth Case.’ "’ 


With spirited illustrations by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50 


THE SUPREME GIFT JANET OF THE DUNES 
By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 


The heroine of this novel is involved in ‘“* A prose idyll of a Long Island Lighthouse 
dramatic situations that grip the reader's sympa- and Life Saving District, with a sweet love 
thies to the very end. story.'"—New York World. 


Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


THE HEART OF THE RED FIRS 
By ADA WOODRUFF ANDERSON 


A realistic romance of the Great Northwest, with striking scenes and a strongly portrayed 


heroine. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 Ready April 11 


THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME MORE 


A Study of Ft ial Conditi 
By PAUL BOURGET NV of Tinenctal Conditions 


Translated by George Burnham ives By GEORGE OTIS DRAPER 
A poignant drama of the old aristocracy in France to-day A business man’s views of live 
—the ripest work of a master novelist. issues. 


Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers,, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 
By George Barr McCutcheon 
Author of “GRAUSTARK,” “THE DAY OF THE DOG,” etc. 


Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A clever story in Mr. McCutcheon’s entertaining style. 


MY LADY OF CLEEVE 
By Percy J. Hartley 


Fully illustrated, cover in colors by Harrison 


Fisher. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOTHER OF THE MAN 
By Eden Phillpotts 
Author of “CHILDREN OF THE MIST” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A DARTMOOR ROMANCE 


THE DISSOLVING CIRCLE 
By Will Lillibridge 
Author of “ BEN BLAIR,” “ WHERE THE 
TRAIL DIVIDES,” etc. 
Illustrations in color by The Kenneys. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
THURSDAY 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Author of “VARIED TYPES,” 
“HERETICS,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


EXTON MANOR 
‘By Archibald Marsliall 
Author of “RICHARD BALDOCK,” 
“THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘*It is one of the most popular novels to-day 
in England.’’ 


THE FAIR MOON OF BATH 
By Elizabeth Ellis 
Author of “BARBARA WINSLOW” 


Illustrated in colors by John Rae. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MERYL 
By William Tillinghast Eldridge 
Author of “ HILMA” 


Full-page illustrations by John Rae. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LORD OF THE WORLD 
By Robert Hugh Benson 
Author of “THE LIGHT INVISIBLE,” 
“A MIRROR OF SHALOTT,” etc. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE VIGIL 
By Harold Begbie 
Author of “ THE PENALTY,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘*The very best of its kind in the language.”’ 


ON THE KNEES OF 
THE GODS 
By Anna Bowman Dodd 


Author of “CATHEDRAL DAYS,” 
“THREE NORMANDY INNS” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 372 Fifth Ave., New York 
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REVELL’S SPRING BOOKS 


Ancient Jerusalem 


Hon. SELAH MERRILL 


This work will be immediately recognized as authoritative and well-nigh final. Dr. Merrill, as the 
American Consul, has lived at Jerusalem for many years and has given thirty-five years of thorough, 
accurate study and exploration tothis work. More than one hundred charts, mapsand photographs throw 


light on many subjects hitherto obscure and debated. 


The Nez Perces Indians Since Lewis & Clark 
KATE C. McBETH 


The author has lived for twenty-seven years in daily contact with the 
Indians of whom she writes. The narrative contains an intensely inter- 
esting sketch of many of the Indian characters that have been reached, 
together with a vivid detail of the daily life in this far Western country. 

Cloth. $1.50 net 


Breaking Down Chinese Walls From e Doctor's Viewpoint 
ELLIOTT I. OSGOOD, M. D. 

‘Who can read his accounts of the reforms of the new age in China and 
doubt for a moment that the missionary is the great civilizer, the great 
cleanser, the joy bringer, so far as this life is concerned? This book is rich 
in anecdote, in stories of Chinese heroism, devotion, sincerity and zeal.”’ 
—The Book News Monthly. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The New Horoscope of Missions james s. pENNIS, D. D. 


Lectures delivered at McCormick Theological Seminary on the Converse 
Missionary Foundation. Prepared for book form, they will be recognized 
as a valuable addition to the reference books on missions of which the 
author has already contributed many. Cloth. $1.00 net 


The Call of Korea HORACE 6. UNDERWOOD, D. D. 


Illustrated, $6.00 net 


ESPERANTO 


Two New Books 
By EDMOND PRIVAT 


Esperanto at a Glance 
Net 15c. 


Esperanto in Fifty Lessons 
Net 50c. (in Press) 


The author, a native of Switzer- 
land, is well known to Esperantis 
in this country as the foremost 
ambassador and a brilliant inter- 
reter of the new language. His 

Coote will be found thoroughly 
ractical and the most convenient 
andbooks. 


_ . The author has been for twenty-three years a missionary to the Hermit Nation. He brings a wealth of 
interesting material about the country, the people, their secular and religious life, as well as the history of 


the past and present of missions in Korea. 


‘The book is a sort of silver trumpet. May its clear clarion peal rouse the whole Church to duty.” 


—Rev. Arthur T. Pierson. 


Missions Striking Home 
A Group of Addresses on @ Phase of the Missionary Enterprise 

The author writes interestingly of the Homeland, The Spiritual Conquest of the West, The Latest in the 

Immigration Business, The Gospel for an Age of Prosperity, The Home Principle in Missions, and The 


Reflex of Missions. 


Winning the Boy 


ilustrated. 75c. net 
J. ERNEST McAFEE 


Cloth. 75c. net 
LILBURN MERRILL, M. D. 


With an introduction by Judge Ben B. Lindsey, President of the International Juvenile Court Society. 
‘*Stories and essays on boy life that every parent, teacher and individual interested in children should 


tread. No man is better equipped for this than Dr. Merrill.” —/udge Ben B. Lindsey. 


Beyond the Natural Order 


Essays on Prayer, Miracles and the Incarnation 


Cloth. 75c. net 
NOLAN RICE BEST 


A timely book by the editor of The /nterior. Although thoroughly evangelical, his work will be recog- 
nized at once as that of a terse, strong, modern thinker whose message is well worth reading. Cloth. 75c.net 


Giving a Man Another Chance and other Addresses 

By the pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, N. Y. The contents 
include: na a Man Another Chance, The Influence of a Life, 
Christianity’s Object Lesson, Endless Being, The Coerciveness of the Past, 
In the Stocks, Decision, and Rush in the Mire. Cloth. $1.00 net 


Our Silent Partner ALVAH SABIN HOBART 
Prof. in Crozer Theol. Seminary 


A devotional study of the Holy Spirit, “‘ written, not for the expert 
scholar, nor primarily for the minister, but for the average person who 
wants to examine for himself the groundwork of his doctrinal view of the 
Spirit.” Cloth. 75c. net 


The Westminster New Testament 


A series of commentaries by modern scholars, edited by Principal 
A. E. GARVIE, D.D., to be published In ten volumes 
Each, Cloth, 75c. net 
The standpoint of the series is that of modern critical scholarship. 
There will be notes, including variant renderingsand readings. The series 
is especially for teachers, preachers and Bible students, their needs being 
kept particularly in view. Each volume with Index, VOW READY. 


The Gospel of St. John, by Henry W. Clark 


Author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Christian Experience.” Cloth. 75c. net 


WILTON MERLE SMITH 


Now Complete in Three Volumes 


Each, $1.00 net 
G. Campbell Morgan’s 
Introduction to the Old 


and New Testaments 
Being the first volumes of 


The Analyzed Bible 


A series of analytical studies of 
the entire Bible which will num- 
ber probably about thirty vol- 
umes. Each separate book is 
taken up in a running analysis, 
showing the logic and progress of 
the book. Following this running 
description of the book is a chart 
presenting vividly to the eye the 
analysis given. 


aay A postal to your bookseller or to the publishers will bring any Revell book 


if you mention this magazine, 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


158 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
80 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





DO YOU READ SHAKESPEARE 
IN THE ORIGINAL? 


Or, do you content yourself with one of the many “edited” versions, no 
two of which are alike? The frue text of the great dramatist is the original 
First Folio of 1623; and there is only one modern text, at a popular price, 
which follows it absolutely : 


(«zet«) The First Folio Edition ((«:") 


Volumes 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 


Editors of the “Camberwell” Browning, “Poet Lore,” etc. 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: ~ The edition is an invaluable one, 
presenting in easily obtainable form the Shakespearean text that brings us as 
close as possible to the poet’s own day, and in its completed forty volumes it 
will be a necessary adjunct to the library of every student of English literature.” 


The Following Plays Are Ready: 


A Midsommer Nights Dreame Twelfe Night, or What You Will 
Loves Labour’s Lost As You Like It 

The Comedie of Errors Henry the Fift 

The Merchant of Venice Much Adoe About Nothing 

The Tragedie of Macbeth Romeo and Juliet 

The Tragedie of Julius Caesar The Tempest 

The Tragedie of Hamlet Othello 

The Tragedie of King Lear The Winters Tale 


Each is fully equipped with notes, glossaries, variorum readings, etc., 
and, set in modern type, presents no difficulties to the reader. Te be 
complete in 40 handy volumes. Cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.00 each. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS says: "I have examined your ‘Macbeth’ 
and greatly admire the thoroughness with which you have reaped the whole field 
of criticism. Verily, had there been such an edition thirty-five years ago, I should 
never have undertaken a new Variorum.” 


BRANDER MATTHEWS says: “It is an edition admirably planned, 
carefully executed, and excellently printed. I think it the most useful now 
available for students.”’ 


M. MAETERLINCK says: “I have always had this dream of some day 
" possessing the sacred text of the original Folio. This dream you now cause to 
be realized.” 


THE DIAL says: “ It would be difficult to praise this work too highly.”’ 


THE NATION says: “Should be acceptable to all readers.” 


THOMAS Y..CROWELL & CO. 2° S522 


When Writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


MODERN ARTISTS 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Size, 7% x 10%. About 350 pages. Four ey ire 56 half-tones. Cloth, gilt stamping. 
xed, net, ' 
HIS elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, ranging from 
I Fragonard to Zuloaga. Each artist and his work is dealt with in the vital and suggestive 
text. The illustrations are elaborate and of the highest character. There are four plates in 
four colors, which include the reproduction for the first time in color of Rosa Corder, and fifty-six 
half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON and THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The authors have aimed to provide readers who wish to listen intelligently to music with a 
practical guide to simple appreciation. It is in no sense a technical work, and it is intended for the 
music lover rather than the music student, but all who are interested in the art will find this work a 
mine of helpful suggestion. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES 


HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE. By Russell Sturgis 
THE APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. By Russell Sturgis 
THE APPRECIATION OF SCULPTURE. By Russell Sturgis 
THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE. By George E. Woodberry 
Illustrated. Each, $1.50 net IN PREPARATION 
THE APPRECIATION OF THE DRAMA 
By C. H. CAFFIN. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 
Size, 7x9. About 200 pages. Eight illustrations. $1.50 net 


The value of this book is above the ordinary. It is rendered helpful to the general reader by 
its charming simplicity of style and the original nature of its contents. Mr. Woodberry's attitude 
toward his reader is that of a comrade rather than that of a critic. 


BUILDING A -HOME 
By H. W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 
Size, 6x9. 220 pages; 100 illustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net 


The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the editor of the 
‘*Architectural Record,’’ assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the moderate-priced home, 
ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 in cost. The illustrations, of which there are many, are helpful 
and beautiful, and the plans are all drawn to scale. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF FICTION 


By CLAYTON HAMILTON 
With an introduction by Brander Matthews 
Size, 5%4 x8. 300 pages. $1.50 net 
‘*Materials and Methods of Fiction” is intended for those students and general readers of 
fiction who desire to see the story in the making. Mr. Brander Matthews has written for it an 
introduction of several thousand words, which is at once valuable and suggestive. 


DR. ELLEN 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
$1.50 
**A book to be thankful for.."—4. Y. Zventng Sun. 
It is meeting with wide and deserved favor. Fourth edition on the presses. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. new york 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Best Selling Book in America 
Selling by the 
TENS OF THOUSANDS 
The New Novel by 
The Author of “THE BRAss Bow.” 
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‘¢ «The Black Bag’ is a winner.”’"—V. Y. Globe. 
Indispensable to the Zourist— Travels like a whirl- 


wind—AHo/ds the whole family—You can’t Lose it— 
Packed full of bully stuff—Made of the best Materia/— 


It never gets Heavy—The Gri of adventure—Impos- 
sible to Check it—Aulging with excitement. Pictures 
by FocartTy. $1.50 Postpaid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers, Indianapolis 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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DOGG) BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _| 


It’s selling. How many have yo ordered? 


by Edward H. ¢ -ooper 


Illustrated $1.50 list 


When Writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


DUFFIELD B= COMPANY 
SOEAST 21°STOI NEW YORK 





OLD WIVES FOR NEW 


A Novel. by 


David Graham Phillips 


The title of Mr. Phillips’ new novel is a daring one. The story itself is 
just as daring, but nevertheless it rings irue. It is a frank and faithful picture 
of married life as it exists to-day among the prosperous classes of this country. 
It is the story of a young couple who loved as others do, but whose love turns 
to indifference, and Mr. Phillips shows us why they do not rise together. 

“Old Wives for New " promises to be one of the most popular books 
of the year. 


Cloth, $1.50 


SOME LADIES IN HASTE 


By Robert W. Chambers 


The story is in Mr. Chambers’ 
most fanciful and humorous vein, and 
portrays several distinctive characters at 
a New York club. One of these indi- 
viduals discovers he is endowed with 
wonderful mesmeric power over people, 
and that at will he can oblige people to do whatever he bids. He makes several 


experiments, which produce most extraordinary results. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.50 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Meathly. 





We 


CHOVE CRED 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


DANTON AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By CHARLES F. WARWICK 


Author of “Mirabeau and the French Revolution” 
8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. Fully illustrated from original sources. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.65 


RITTEN in a popular style that will appeal to the general reader, it is a ogee 
history of that portion of the Revolution with which the great tribune, ‘‘ Danton,’ 
identified. Dealing as it does with the attack on the Tuileries, the attempted flight of ‘the 

King, his imprisonment, trial, sentence and execution, it covers the most vitally interesting part 
of the entire Reign of Terror. 


THE COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER 
By A. WALLIS MYERS 


8vo. 90 Illustrations from original photographs and diagrams. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.20 


THIS book deals authoritatively and c meaner) with every department of the game. 
rt advice is offered on the construction and maintenance of courts, the management of clubs 
and tournaments, refereeing and other practical matters. 


ADVANCED GOLF 
By JAMES BRAID. The world’s champion golf player 


Large 12mo. Cloth. With 55 half-tone illustrations from original photographs. $3.00 net. 
Postpaid, $3.20 


CONTAINS advice for the improvement of the game of any golfer who has onee grappled 
with its early difficulties, even if he has not mastered them. It will improve the g golfer, 
and make a good player out of a poor one. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
By PROF. W. E. DODD. Author of “Life of Nathaniel Macon” 


12mo. Cloth. With frontispiece portrait of Davis. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


THIS book should be read by both sides. It is a historical document of intense interest, and 
in comprehending the character of such a man as Jefferson Davis we go a long way toward 
understanding the South. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
By LOUIS PENDLETON 


12mo. Cloth. With frontispiece portrait of Stephens. $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37 


AN important volume because it deals directly with the part Stephens took in the struggle 
between the supporters of State Sovereignty and Federal Supremacy. 


CONCERNING LAFCADIO HEARN 
By GEORGE M. GOULD, M.D. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. With frontispiece portrait of Hearn. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.65 


Dr. GOULD presents a remarkable study of the man and his works. As a master of English 
prose, America has not produced his superior, and asa prince of style, Hearn has seldom 


surpassed in any country. 
This is the first biographical and critica] study of this gifted man ever issued. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MAGAZINE. | 


THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 
A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


REVIEW of the content-matter of Tur Angna for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 

ublished so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 

Justice and nobler social conditions. For 1908 Tue Arena will be stronger, abler and more 

effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 

before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 

dispense with. The following ~~ an idea of some of the exceptionally strong and important 
papers published in the January, Februaryand March issues : 


The Story of Rimini. The Rimini Story in Modern Drama, By Prof. 
By Prof. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. 


The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. | The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism. By George Allen Eng- 
By Carl S. Vrooman. land, A.M. 
Inheritance Taxes. By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor of | The Peopling of Canada. By Frank Vrooman. 
Internal Revenue. 
“‘The Master Builder.” By William Mailly. 


The Personality and the Art of Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
Illustrated. By Kenyon West. A Glance at President Roosevelt’s Administration and 


The Soul of Man in Twentieth-century Sculpture. His Personality. By Hon. John D. Works. 
A gd oa Partridge’s Portrait Busts. Illus- | Was Mansfield a Genius ? By Harry Wandmacher. 
trated. By B. O. Flower. The Recent Panic and the Present Deadly Peril to 

The Religious and Secular Distinguished. By Theodore American Prosperity. By Alfred O Crozier, 

Siseate, | author of ‘* The Magnet.”’ 

Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve the Jewish | The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell. By B. O. 
Question? By Saul Beaumont. Flower. Illustrated. 

The Probable Self-destruction of the Trusts. By | Science and the Supernatural. By August Fehlandt. 
hid Rappaport. Roosevelt as a Reactionist. By George Llewellyn Rees. 

The Direct Vote System. By William Duncan Mac- | The Christian Science Concept of God. By George 
kenzie. H. Moore. 

A Possible Way Out. By Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, | sixty Years’ Futile Battle of Legislation with Drink. 
ex-Governor of Rhode Island. By Philip Rappaport. : 

Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. C. Gray, | Manufacturing Works High School for Young Women. 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. By William Thum. 

Judicial Supremacy. By Hor. Walter Clark, LL.D., | Popular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy’: Which 
Chief Justice of North Carolina. | Shall It Be? By B. O. Flower. 


In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public- 
Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 
cartoons. 128 pages. 


25 CENTS A COPY. $2.50 A YEAR. 


50 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 





ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher, 
25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 

I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
the December, January, February and March issues of 
Tue ArEna. 

I enclose $2.50, for which send Tut Argna for 
1908 and the November and December issues of 1907 
to the following address : 





Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you the 
Christmas number, January, February and 
March issues in order to introduce the m. ine. 

Or, to new subscribers we will send the No-: 
vember and December of 1907 numbers free 
with the twelve months for 1908 for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








GGG BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QGO@Qge 
Wanamaker Book Bargains 


THE AMERICAN ADVANCE 
A study in Territorial Expansion. By 
Edmund J. Carpenter. With a map 
showing the growth of the U. S. A. 
8vo. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our spe- 
cial price, 65 cents. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Her environment and tragedy. A 
biography. By T. F. Henderson. II- 
lustrations and photogravure frontis- 
piece. 2 vols. 8vo. Publisher’s price, 
$6. Our special price, $2.25. 
“For the student of human nature, the 
career of Mary Stuart must ever have 
a fascination as a striking example of 
a strong personality, the issues of 
whose life seem to have been persist- 
ently determined by an adverse fate.” 
—Preface. 


PARIS: IN OLD AND PRESENT 

TIMES 
With especial reference to changes in 
its architecture and topography. By 
Philip Gilbert Hammerton, Many il- 
lustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publish- 
er’s price, $3. Our special price, 90 
cents. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY 

By Richard Whiteing. Striking illus- 
trations by André Castaigne. Orna- 
namental cover stamped with the mu- 
nicipal coat of arms. Publisher’s price, 
$5. Our special price, $1.25. 

A series of papers on the French capi- 
tal at the time of the Exposition of 
1900. The author describes its boule- 
vards, faubourgs and fashions, its art, 
pastimes and governmental machinery. 


ROMANCES OF OLD FRANCE 

By Richard Le Gallienne. Handsome- 
ly decorated, printed in two colors, and 
illustrated. Boards, leather back, Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.50 net. Our special 
price, 45 cents. 

Retells the famous troubadour ro- 
mances, none of which are quite his- 
torical, but all of which have unques- 
tionable basis in fact. 


AUTHORS AT HOME 

Personal and Biographical Sketches of 
Well-known American Writers. Edit- 
ed by J. L. and T. B. Gilder. With 
five portraits. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, 50 cents net. Our special price, 
25 cents. 

Thirty intimate character sketches of 
American authors, the writers of each 
sketch being selected by the author 
himself. 


PORTRAITS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST MEN 


AND WOMEN 

With Practical Lessons on Successful 
Life by over fifty leading thinkers. De- 
signed and arranged by William C. 
King, with an introduction by Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. With 
over 400 photo-engraved portraits. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $2. Our special price, 
30 cents. 


LETTERS FROM THE HOLY LAND 
The correspondence of Ernest Renan 
with M. Bertholet while gathering ma- 
terial in Italy and the Orient for “The 
Life of Jesus.” Translated by Lorenzo 
O’Rourke, with portrait of Renan. 
8vo: Publisher’s price, $2. Our spe- 
cial price, 60 cents. 


RUSKIN RELICS 
By W. G. Collingwood. With 50 illus- 
trations by John Ruskin and others. 
8vo. Gilt top. Publisher’s price, $2.50. 
Our special price, 85 cents. 


CHRISTOPHER IN HIS SPORTING 

JACKET 
By John Wilson (Christopher North). 
Introduction by William Aspenwall 
Bradley. Limited Edition. Illustrated 
with 8 plates etched by A. M. McLel- 
lan. Vignetted head and tail pieces in 
black and white. Special cover design 
in cloth and paper. 12mo. Publisher’s 
price, $2.25. Our special price, 30 cents. 


HELEN KELLER 

The story of her life, with her letters 
(1887-1901) and a supplementary ac- 
count of her education, including pas- 
sages from the reports and letters of 
her teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, 
by John Albert Macy. Special edition. 
Illustrated. Containing additional chap- 
ters by Helen Keller. 8vo. Half 
leather. Publisher’s price, $2.50. Our 
special price, 75 cents. 


THE STORY OF MARIE 

ANTOINETTE 
By Anna L,. Bicknell. 8vo., with 25 
pictures (insets) from rare historical 
portraits. Publisher’s price, $3. Our 
special price, $1. Much new material 
is embodied in the history, which gives 
a very vivid picture of Marie An- 
toinette and her Court. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 















WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


| is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
matter, beautifully printed on superior 
| paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
and half-tones. 








This Magazine makes a specialty of 
explaining great governmental questions 
| and economic problems. In politics it 
belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
| endeavors to expound and to propagate 
| the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 
educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always unjust and injurious. 
















While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 







The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but differs from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 









The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 





The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 





Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 









When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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The Brbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 
O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 
the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page isatruism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A gee cto for 1908 are now 75 cents in 
advance, postpaid, and are taken for the 
complete year only. After October 1 the 

price will be advanced to $1.00 net. Foreign 

subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents 

additional to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


A Pointer 


This index finger is pointing to the 
finest collection of Cookery Books 
to be found in the United States. 
They are all by Mrs. Rorer. Every 
You cannot 


recipe is dead-sure. 
fail if you follow directions. Which 
book do you want ? 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book 


A magnificent illustrated book of 736 pages. 
In washable cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book 


The book that is in over 125,000 families, and is 
as good to-day as ever. In washable cloth, $1.75 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book 


A menu for every meal in the year, and for 
special social occasions. Cloth, $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.62 


My Best 250 Recipes (new) 
Cakes, Icings and Fillings 


Cloth, each, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 
Home Candy Making 
New Salads 
Bread and Bread Making 
Made-Over Dishes 


All bound in cloth. 50 cents each 


Dainties 

Many Ways for Cooking Eggs (new) 
Cloth, each, 35 cents net; by mail, 38 cents 

How to Use a Chafing Dish 

New Ways for Oysters 

Quick Soups 

Sandwiches 
All bound in cloth. 25 cents each 


ARNOLD & COMPANY 
418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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Nelson’s Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


IN ARTISTIC BINDINGS 


beautifully printed on white paper, or on the splendid Nelson India Paper, 
which is the most delicate opaque paper ever used, and bound in a variety of 
unique and most exquisite styles. 70m 60c. upward. 


White Bindings for Bridal Gifts 


in White Morocco, White Calf and Genuine Ivory. Also many new designs 
in Oblong Editions, which are unique and very dainty. 


Altar Services in specially handsome bindings 


Conforms to the Standard Prayer Book of 1892, and is most conveniently arranged for 
the celebrant. Prices, $6.00 to $15.00. 


Imitation of Christ, Holy Living, Steps to the Altar, Treasury of 
Devotional Books Devotion, Gold Dust, etc., in a great variety of bindings. 


The Holy Bible, with Apocrypha 
and Marginal Readings 
Adopted by General Convention and issued under its authority. Prices, $7.75 to $40.00. 
For sale by all booksellers. Illustrated Catalogue, with specimen pages, mailed free by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 E. (8th St., New York 


Bible publishers for more than half a century 


THE WANAMAKER PACKET 
IMPORTED EASTER CARDS 


This year’s assortment of Easter Cards is unique for its beauty, daintiness, 
variety and seasonable appropriateness. Many of the exquisite designs with 
sprays and wreaths of flowers have a hand-painted appearance. Average size, 
3x5inches. If bought singly the cost would be 2 cents to 5 cents each. 


We sell the Packet of 20 cards for 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents 


An excellent opportunity for Sabbath Schools to get beautiful cards at a 
very low price. 


OUR STOCK OF EASTER CARDS, 
NOVELTIES AND BOOKLETS 


is selected from the best American and European manufacturers. The most 
fastidious taste will be satisfied with their beauty and price. Prices range from 
1 cent to $1.00. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








UNDER THE FLAG 
OF THE CROSS 


BY J. HAMILTON SEDBERRY 


Those who love a rattling good tale of adventure, love, 
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AFTER THE CRUCIFIXION 
Painted by Jan Styka, 1902 


Gomd Friday 


By Christina Rossetti 
A M Ia stone, and not a sheep, 
Yaa That I can stand, O Christ, beneath Thy cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy blood’s slow loss, 
And yet not weep P 


Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee; 
Not so fallen Peter, weeping bitterly ; 

Not so the thief was moved ; 


Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad noon— 
I, only I. 


Yet give not o’er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of the flock ; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once more 
And smite a rock. 


JAN STYKA—A Dutch painter 
who exhibited in the Paris 
Salon, 1902. 
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John Bunyan 


Tinker and Poet 
By W. J. Dawson 





Sets 
peed 


Ara 


Author of ‘‘ Makers of English Poetry, Prose and Fiction’’ 


whose birth and career are 

alike obscure, yet the writer 

of a book which has been 
more widely read than any book save the 
Bible itself, from which it manifestly 
drew its inspiration—surely in all litera- 
ture there is no stranger figure, and no 
achievement so marvelous as his. ‘Two 
men share the primacy of English litera- 
ture, Shakespeare and Bunyan; yet the 
disparity between them is so great that 
contrast is almost possible. Shakespeare 
sees human life as a whole, and with a 
miraculous lucidity; Bunyan sees with 
equal lucidity, not life as a whole, but that 
part of it which is governed by religious 
ideals. Each is a dramatist, but Bunyan’s 
is the drama of the soul, and that alone. 
In the great movements of the world, the 
rise of learning, the romance of power, 
the tramplings of armies and the fall of 
dynasties and thrones, he has no concern. 
He lived through a period of unexampled 
conflict in England, but he is as indifferent 
to the victories of Cromwell as to the fate 
of Charles. ‘That he was for a time a sol- 
dier we know, but we know so little that 
no one can decide upon which side he 
fought. He himself thought the whole 
matter of such slight importance that he 
has not deigned to mention it. The only 
armies he beheld were those that moved 
in the clouds, the only trumpets which 
rang through his mind were the trumpets 
of the Judgment Day. ‘To him life itself 


OHN BUNYAN, tinker and 
author, hypochondriac, 
J dreamer, and poet, a person 


was of interest only because it held the 
potency of a life to cOme. It was upon 
that other life that his gaze was fixed, 
and his personal conflicts with Apollyon 
were of far more importance than Mars- 
ton Moor or Naseby. ‘The materials upon 
which he wrought were all drawn from the 
substance of his own inner life. Yet he 
has handled them so powerfully that he 
has created drama, as real and impressive 
as Shakespeare’s, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether Shakespeare himself has 
influenced the course of human thought 
and action so powerfully as this _half- 
educated tinker. 

One reason, and perhaps the chief, of 
this astounding fame is that Bunyan’s 
work all belongs to that rare domain of 
literature which may be called confes- 
sional. Of Shakespeare the man, we 
know nothing; a mere handful of incident: 
composes his biography. He tells us abso- 
lutely nothing about himself, and his con- 
temporaries have been equally _ silent. 
What his own thoughts were about life we 
may infer from certain passages of his 
writings which seem vaguely autobio- 
graphical, but even here there is room for 
infinite dispute. No one, for instance, has 
vet determined whether he was Catholic 
or Protestant. He was content to hold 
the: mirror up to life, and to suppress him- 
self. On the contrary, Bunyan is really 
interested in himself, and nothing else. 
His own spiritual terrors and alarms, his 
fears and hopes, his conflicts and tempta- 
tions, these are the material of his art. 
He dramatizes himself. It is John Bun- 





























John Bunyan 
Author of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
After a portrait by Sadler 
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yan who is by turns Ignorance, Hopeful, 
Greatheart, Christian. His personifica- 
tions deceive no one. He has built up a 
spiritual tragedy, unsurpassed in litera- 
ture, but every element in it is the record 
of his own experience. Very few men of 
genius have done this; they have lacked 
both the simplicity and the daring, per- 
haps also the innocent egoism, and hence 
the confessional books of the world are 
few. 

They are few, but there is no kind of 
book that possesses equal fascination. To 
know the authentic human creature, to 
have the veil lifted from the secrecies of 
the heart, to follow the thoughts and pas- 
sions of a creature like ourselves, the infi- 
nite windings of motive, the conflicts of 
desire and conscience—this.-is a kind of 
self-revelation which few men have dared 
to attempt. St. Augustine has done it, and 
the cry of his spiritual anguish has filled 
the ears of many generations. Rousseau 
has done it, at times with a real sincerity, 
but often with an effrontery which pro- 
vokes our disgust. If these books live, it 
is because they reveal without reticence 
what most of us know to be true, in part 
at least, of ourselves, but would die rather 
than disclose. But Bunyan has done it 
more perfectly than either, because he 
deals with motives and actions that are 
more catholic and diffused. We all know 
the Slough of Despond, we all traverse the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, we all 
come to the River that has no bridge. St. 
Augustine and Rousseau reflect the life of 
their time, and without some knowledge 
of that life much that they have to say is 
unintelligible to us. But Bunyan reflects 
universal life. From the beginning of the 
centuries men have fought with ghostly 
terrors such as he endured; they have 
trodden the road which he treads, asked 
the same awful question of destiny, fought 
the same foes, moved amid the same spir- 
itual scenery. No doubt, times have 
changed. The theological sanctions which 
governed Bunyan’s thought have vanished. 
Nevertheless, the general outlines of life 
remain unaltered, and as long as man is a 
Pilgrim between two worlds he will watch 
with fascinated interest the pilgrimage of 
Bunyan. 

Bunyan has succeeded, too, for another 
reason: he personified his emotions. He 
has two qualities which in their perfection 





are the sole heritage of the greatest poets 
—imagination and invention. His imagi- 
nation is limited in its range, but neverthe- 
less it is truly creative. On the other hand, 
his power of invention is inexhaustible. 
Let anyone who would corroborate or dis- 
pute this statement turn to the passage in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress which narrates the 





John Bunyan 


After an original drawing by R. White 


trial of Faithful. The jury consist of Mr. 
Blindman, Mr. Nogood, Mr. Malice, Mr. 
Lovelust, Mr. Liveloose, Mr. Heady, Mr. 
Highmind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. 
Cruelty, Mr. Hatelight, and Mr. Implac- 
able. Each is a type. Each utters pre- 
cisely the sentiments which fit his name. 
“Hang him, hang him,” said Mr.° Heady. 
“T can clearly see that this man is a here- 
tic,” said Mr. Blindman. “A sorry scrub,” 
said Mr. Highmind. “Hanging is too good 
for him,” said Mr. Cruelty. It would be 
possible to paint a picture of this jury 
from Bunyan’s description, and in it each 
man would have his own proper features. 
For each is distinct, each lives. Perhaps 
Bunyan had real persons in his mind. He 
may himself have looked upon such a 
scowling line of hostile faces in his en- 
counters with authority, and have over- 
heard their bitter comments on his person 
and his life. But whether this is so or not, 
his power of invention is perfect, and in 
this kind of power he has no rival. 
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John Bunyan 


Facsimile of the frontispiece to the first edition of Bunyan’s Holy War. Engraved by Robert White, whose 
portrait of Bunyan, drawn on vellum, and preserved in the Cracherode Collection, gave the foundation 
for the likeness. Here reproduced from a new edition of The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman and the Holy War, edited by Dr. John Brown 


But to personify mere virtues and vices 
is dull work. Spenser did it in the Faerie 
Queene, and, in spite of his unquestioned 
genius, achieved a miracle of tediousness. 
Bunyan, guided by instinctive art, is never 
tedious, for the reason that he was a 
humorist. It seems a bold and extrava- 
gant thing to liken him to Dickens, yet 
Dickens works in precisely the same 
method when he creates a Pecksniff and a 
Pumblechook. ‘The very names reveal the 
similarity of‘method. Dickens chose pur- 
posely names which no human creature 
ever bore, but they suggest at once the 
kind of character he wished to paint. 
Bunyan does the same thing, but in a 
cruder way, when he invents a Mr. Pli- 
able (a truly Dickens name) and a Mr. 
‘Talkative, the son of one Saywell, who 
dwelt in Prating Lane, who is willing at 
all times “to talk of things heavenly or 
things earthly, things moral or things 
evangelical, things sacred or things pro- 
fane, things past or things to come, things 


foreign or things at home, things essential 
or things circumstantial, provided that all 
be done to our profit.” One can almost 
hear Mr. Pecksniff himself uttering the 
last sentence. It was even so that that 
great man spoke when, in the hour of his 
drunkenness, he urged his audience thus: 
“Let us be moral, let us contemplate exist- 
ence.” And this power of humor is Bun- 
yan’s saving quality. We know that he 
smiles as he writes, and we smile with him. 
It is this quality which makes a treatise on 
abstract virtues, than which nothing gives 
occasion for such deadly dulness, a human 
drama, vital and coherent; a work of fic- 
tion that inculeates wisdom by the lips of 
mirth. 

Nothing would have amazed the contem- 
poraries of Bunyan so much as to have 
been told that he was a great humorist, 
and indeed a great poet. He went upon 
his humble way, doing good, known to a 
little company of people who shared his 
religious views, but even among them not 






















































truly recognized. Not one of his friends 
thought it worth while to preserve his let- 
ters. His books came into the world un- 
heralded. They certainly did not reach 
in his own day the reading classes, and the 
men who direct the growth of literary 
opinion. He wrote for the common peo- 
ple, and even they did not appreciate the 
rarity of his genius. It was not until Ma- 
caulay wrote his famous essay that think 
ing men began to recognize the value of 
his work. Since then, however, ample 
amends have been made for previous neg 
lect. ‘The judgment of the common peo- 
ple has triumphed over the critics, and 
forced from them a verdict. And _ that 
verdict has been unanimous and_ trium- 
phant. ‘To-day we recognize in Bunyan the 
greatest exponent of the spiritual tragedy 
of man which English literature has pro- 
duced. He copied no man; he has been 
imitated by none. Choosing for himself 
the most difficult of literary forms, that of 
allegory, he has used it with a power and 
freedom altogether wonderful. His _pic- 
tures and his phrases have entered into the 
universal memory. We may no longer 
share his peculiar religious ideals, but we 
all know the meaning of the struggle with 
Apollyon, we all see at times the fair out 
lines of the hills he calls Delectable, and 
we all covet the sleep in the chamber whose 
name is Peace. 

Like most authors, he was not uni 
formly successful in his writings. His Holy 
IWar has great passages, but it lacks in the 
main the poetic touch. I must confess for 


myself a great liking for The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman. It is full of quaint 


and suggestive for Bunyan 
could treat nothing without some touch of 


passages, 


genius. It contains many episodes and 
stories which reflect the manners and 


superstitions of his day, and its portrait of 
Mr. Badman is done with a vital truth and 
strong realism which often recall Defoe. 
There are passages also in the second part 
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of the Pilgrim's Progress over which the 
mind lingers with delight, though as a 
whole it is an inferior piece of work. But 
in the story of Christian, in his adventures 
toward the Heavenly land, there is a fresh- 


ness and a charm that never fail. We 
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Title-page of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
First Edition, 1678 


may apply to the book his own phrase, “the 
dew of heaven still lies fresh upon it.” It 
is a book that cannot die. What more 
wonderful thing can be said of any book 
than that it ranks next the Bible in that 
unnamable quality which we call inspira- 
tion, and this may be truly said of the 
Pilgrim's Progress. 














‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress ’”’ 


A series of illustrations made by Harold Copping for the Puritan Edition of Bunyan’s famous book 
Copyright by F. H. Revell Company 












Bunyan’s Influence ov Later Literature 


By John Brown, D. D. 


Author of ‘‘ John Bunyan, His Life, Times and Work’’ 


HE influence of any one Eng- 

lish writer on the great 

7 stream of literature is not 
© 2) easy to isolate and accu- 
rately define. And yet, as in 

such a case as that of Bun- 

yan, where the writer has been a living 
force for more than two centuries, that 
influence must be to some extent appreci- 
able. As to literary form, Bunyan’s writ- 
ings naturally took much of their char- 
acter from the time in which he lived. 
Still, his genius. gave to them that which 
was peculiarly his own. To begin with, 
beyond most he was a master of noble and 
forceful Saxon speech, of a vigorous and 
picturesque style, which came as _ natu- 
rally to him as song to a bird. The people 
he presents to us step out into the open 
as living beings. They. interest us, or 


Bunyan Meeting, Bedford 


amuse us, or instruct us, but there is one 
thing they never do—they never weary us. 
They do what they were meant to do and 
then disappear, but they do not disappear 
till they have left a distinct impression 
upon us of living personality. In this 
direction—in the direction of forcible 
Saxon style and vivid portraiture of char- 
acter—Bunyan’s influence has long been 
felt and is felt still. 

And yet, while all this is true, and true 
in an eminent degree, it is not in this direc- 
tion that Bunyan’s influence as a writer 
has been most potently felt, but rather in 
a direction of a more spiritual sort. The 
English Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had three special representatives. In 
Cromwell was seen the culmination of its 
military and political genius, in Milton the 
highest expression of its intellect, and in 
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Bunyan its intense and passionate spirit- 
uality. The Dreamer of the Pilgrim story 
was, above all, the spiritualist of Puritan- 
ism. His creative faculty as a writer was 
but the expression of his spiritual passion 
as a Christian believer. !’rofessor John 
Duncan, of Edinburgh, used to say to his 
students that there were three great books 
of religious experience: Augustine's Con- 
fessions, Holyburton’s \/emoirs, and Bun- 
yan’s Grace Abounding, and that the 
Tinker’s book was the greatest of the 





three. It explains for us how the // 
grim's Progress came to be written. For 
this earlier prison book was written as 
with a pen of fire and out of life’s deepest 
experiences. “I tarried long at Sinai,” he 
Says, “to see the fire and the cloud and thi 
darkness, that | might fear the Lord all the 
days of my life, and tell of his ‘wonder: 
to my children.” Here is the real secret 
of Bunyan’s influence. In turn we hav: 
the Puritan life comparatively divorce 
from all excitements of military or polit 
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ical or ecclesiastical struggle. He lived 
through memorable years, when the consti- 
tutional liberties of England were trem- 
bling in the balance ; he heard the boom of 
cannon as appeal was being made to the 
wager of battle; saw the dashing charge of 
Rupert's dragoons and the deadly onset 


of Cromwell's Ironsides—vet all these 
things, important as they were, have 


scarcely left a trace on his pages, save by 
way of illustration. External scenes and 
circumstances have only interest for him 
as they bear upon internal conflicts and 
victories. There is a far-off look in his 
eyes, and he scarcely sees the figures in 
the foreground. The conflict between 
King and Parliament is for him as though 
it were not; for his soul is fixed in one 
long, concentrated gaze upon that other 
struggle which is the one conflict of all the 
ages—the struggle between darkness and 
light, between the man and his tempta- 
tions, between Satan and God. 

This, which is the distinctive note of 
the three greatest productions of his genius 
—the Grace Abounding, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and the Holy War—is the note 
which determined the character of his 
influence on subsequent literature. It was 
the concentrated force of an intensely spir- 
itual life. It has been claimed for the Pil- 
grim’s Progress that it is one of the few 
books which act as a religious bond to the 
whole of English Christendom; that it, 
perhaps with six others, and equally with 
any of those six, is the book which after 




























the English Bible has contributed to the 
common religious culture of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; that it was one of the few 
books, perhaps almost the only English 
book, which succeeded in identifying reli- 
gious instruction with entertainment and 
amusement, both of old and young; 
of the few books which has struck a chord 
which vibrates alike amongst the humblest 
peasants and amongst the most fastidious 


one 
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critics. It is a work of pure art and true 
genius, the prevailing characteristic of its 
writer being the union of intense spiritual 
fervor with breadth and depth of intel- 
lectual insight. Men wide apart in mental 
structure have responded to its influence. 
Even Dean Swift could say of it: “I have 
been better entertained and more informed 
by a few pages of the Pilgrim's Progress 
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than by a long discourse on the Will and 
the Intellect”; and Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
a man of altogether different type, said of 
the book: “I have always been struck by 
its piety. I am now equally struck, and 
even more, by its profound wisdom.” 

A concrete illustration of the way in 
which the book has made itself felt in sub- 
sequent literature is furnished by an auto- 
biographic reference given us by the late 
Dean Stanley. Taking part in the unveil- 
ing of a statue of Bunyan in Bedford 
town in 1874, he told the great audience 
gathered on that historic occasion that 
when in early youth he lighted upon the 
House Beautiful to see the pedigree of the 
passage where the pilgrim is taken to the 
Ancient of Days and the rarities and his- 
tories of that place, both ancient and mod- 
ern, he determined that if ever the time 
should arrive when he should become a 
professor of ecclesiastical history, these 
should be the opening words in which he 
would describe the treasures of that mag- 
nificent storehouse. Those who have read 
the inaugural lectures he gave as Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford will remember how 
truly he fulfilled the dream and purpose 
of his youth. He tells us that he could find 
no better mode of beginning his course of 
lectures on the history of the Eastern 
Church than by telling how, when Christian 
halted by the highway-side at the Palace 
of which the name was Beautiful, he was 
shown the rarities of the place and records 
of the greatest antiquity: in which was 
the pedigree of the Lord of the hill, the 
son of the Ancient of Days; and also 
where there were more fully recorded the 
acts that he had done, and the names of 
many hundreds that he had taken into his 
service, and how he had placed them in 
such habitations that could neither by 
length of days nor decays of nature be 
dissolved. Here also were several other 
histories of famous things, of all of which 


Christian had a view; as of things both 
ancient and modern, together with 
prophecies and predictions of things that 
have their certain accomplishment, both to 
the dread and amazement of enemies and 
the comfort and solace of pilgrims. Thus 
the Oxford Lecturer found that in this 
allegorical picture of his, Bunyan had 
really furnished a far-reaching synopsis of 
the whole course of ecclesiastical history. 
And when the lectures thus commenced 
came to an end and he wished to draw a 
picture of the prospects yet reserved for 
the future of Christendom, he found again 
that the best words he could supply were 
those in which, on leaving the Beautiful 
House, Christian was shown in the dis- 
tance the view of the Delectable Moun- 
tains, which, they said, would add to his 
comfort, because they were nearer to the 
desired haven. 

This illustration of Bunyan’s influence 
on subsequent English literature may be 
taken as one of many on which our space 
forbids us to dilate. It does not fall 
within the purpose of this paper to pass 
beyond the English borders, or we might 
recall that in Germany Dr. F. H. Ranke 
tells us what a profound impression was 
made upon him by a German translation 
from the Dutch of a copy of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress he casually met with on an old 
book-stall. In two of Schiller’s poems, 
Der Pilgrim and Die Sehrsucht, Gus- 
tave Kettner discovered traces of Bun- 
yan’s allegory, and Wieland, the German 
poet, told his friend: “In the Pilgrim’s 
Progress I learned to read English. Eng- 
lish had a great influence on me, their 
Puritan writings particularly.” On both 
sides of the sea and on far-distant conti- 
nents and islands, the Pilgrim characters 
have become classic and typical. For now 
between 1682 and 1907 no fewer than one 
hundred and seven versions have appeared 
in different languages and dialects. 


Note: For Doctor Brown’s picture see ‘‘ In the World of Letters ’’ 
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John Bunyan 





A Glimpse of His Life 


OHN BUNYAN, the Bedford 

tinker, whose  Pilgrim’s 

J Progress has become a clas- 
sic, was born, the son of a 

tinker and brazier, a little 

way from Elstow, in 1628. 

His education was meager, and he early 
took up the trade of his father. A true 
child of an immoral age, he became a 
roistering good-for-nothing; but deep 
down in his heart he carried a perpetual 
fear of evil spirits, of a possible wrath 
to come, and other punishments that the 
typical preacher of Puritan persuasions 
promised the wicked licenses of that day. 
In 1649 Bunyan married a poor girl, 
whose sole dowry was two books—The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and The 
Practice of Piety. Bunyan read these 
books, and little by little he approached the 
climax of a complete conversion, which 
resulted in his joining, in 1653, a Christian 
fellowship, designated as Baptist. He 
presently began to preach in and about 


3edford, and then wrote a book: Some 
Gospel Truths Opened (1656). The book 
involved him in controversy, and in 1660 
he was arrested. Convicted, he served a 
twelve years’ term in Bedford County 
gaol, writing, while imprisoned, Profitable 
Meditations, Praying in the Spirit, The 
Holy City, Grace Abounding and other 
works. 

He was released in 1672; he immedi- 
ately set out to preach again, and in 1675 
was once more arrested and sent to gaol. 
It was during this period of imprisonment, 
which lasted six months, that he wrote the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which was issued in 
1678. The Life and Death of Mr. Bad- 
man followed, in 1680, the Holy War in 
1682, and the second part of Pilgrim’s 
Progress in 1684. Bunyan had been pas- 
tor of the church at Bedford for sixteen 
years, when, in 1688, on August 31, he 
died suddenly, at the house of a friend in 
Holborn. -He was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 
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By Horatio S. Krans 


Mr. Krans as a literary critic will be recalled through his books, /rish Life in Irish Fiction and 


W. B. Yeats and the Irish Literary Revival. 


F Bunyan’s writings that part 
which beyond question be- 
O longs to literature has re- 


cently been brought together 

in two volumes* of the 

“Cambridge English Clas- 
sics,” a series which, thanks to the relia- 
bility of its texts, the comely appearance 
of its volumes, and their moderate price, 
is a boon to the discriminating bookman. 
Having recently procured these two vol- 
umes, I abandoned myself to the perusal 
of them, with the general purpose of look- 
ing out once more upon the world through 
the eves of the great tinker of Bedford, 
whose works give so complete an expres- 
sion both to his own fervent and troubled 
spirit and to the doctrine and discipline of 
Puritanism in the narrow and _ limited 
sense of that word. In reading them, I 
had also a particular purpose—to fix 
clearly in my own mind the place which 
Bunyan occupies in the history of English 
fiction—and it is to this question that [ 
strictly confine myself here. 

After the death of Bunyan, a half-cen- 
tury was to elapse before the novel was 
finally to define itself as a literary form. 
For centuries writers had been more or 
less closely approaching this kind of fic- 
tion. In medieval times long fictitious 
narratives of war, and love, and adven- 
ture, in prose and verse, had abounded; 
nor was there any lack of short, racy sto- 
ries, edifying tales, fables and anecdotes, 
home-made and imported, containing each 
one of them some of the elements which 
were finally to be combined in the modern 
novel. Medieval England had had her 
full share of romances of chivalry, which 
were best digested and summed up in that 
ever delightful book, Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur, the finest prose work of the fif- 
teenth century. 








*THe Lire AND DeEAatH oF Mr. BADMAN AND 
Tue Hory War, and Grack ABOUNDING AND 
Pitcrim’s Procress. Both volumes are in the 
Cambridge English Classics. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 


The English sixteenth century made its 
closest approach to the novel, either in 
the pastoral-chivalric romances of which 
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Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia stands first, 
with no second, or in the Elizabethan 
didactic tales, pamphlet-novels, or anec- 
dotic sketches of low life. In the sev- 
enteenth century there fell upon England 
the heavy infliction of the “heroic” 
romances @ longue haleine, interminable, 
involved, halting, inflated, conventional, 
high-flown narratives, composed, as Con- 
greve well said, “of the constant loves and 
invincible courages of Heroes, Heroines, 
Kings, Queens, mortals of the first rank, 
and so forth: where lofty language, 
miraculous contingencies, and impossible 
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performances elevate and surprise the 
reader into a giddy delight, which leaves 
him flat upon the ground whenever he 
leaves off.” 

These seventeenth century romances, 
for all their sins, had a certain bearing 
upon the development of English fiction, 
and this in two very different ways: They 
were a discipline of patience to a consid- 
erable circle of readers, who, thus schooled 
to endure the repetitious prolixity of Sam- 
uel Richardson, could enjoy the good in 
his voluminous stories, without resenting 
their circumstantial garrulity and vicious 
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structural economy, and, beyond this, by 
their subtle analysis of states of mind and 
problems of morality and emotion, they 
prepared the way for the sentimental and 
psychological novel. 

In the seventeenth century there awoke, 
too, in the breasts of Englishmen, an im- 
pulse—one with which the historian of 
English fiction should not fail to reckon— 
to study those about them, and to observe 
minutely the daily round of English life in 
country, court, and town. In literature, 
this impulse took the form of graphic 
sketches of contemporary types—Over- 
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bury’s Characters is an instance—or of 
journals like those of Pepys and Evelyn, 
or of familiar letters like those of 
James Howell. Such direct observation of 
men, manners and customs was in itself 
a training without which the modern novel 
could hardly have attained to that close 
correspondence between life and the fic- 
titious representation of it upon which the 
novel reader of to-day is wont to insist. 

The impulse to make these transcripts 
of life realistically observed was strong 
in Bunyan, and resulted in his case in the 
writing of that close stydy of provincial 
men and manners, The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman. It found expression, also, 
in many passages of Pilgrim's Progress 
and in other portions of his voluminous 
writings. J\/r. Badman is a realistic novel 
in the rough, in close contact at every 
point with reality, and abounding in anec- 
dotes and incidents drawn from the au- 
thor’s own experiences at the firesides of 
his friends, in the streets of the town, or 
on country roadsides. From it all 
romantic incidents such as. have place in 
Pilgrim’s Progress were banished.’ Com- 
bats with giants, monsters, and foul fiends, 
as well as accounts of prodigies and won- 
ders, Biblical and other, aré conspicuously 
absent. 

As a faithful reflection of the general 
course of the everyday English world, it 
is unquestionably more realistic, in the 
right sense of that word, a more faithful 
and just representation, that is, of char- 
acter and sentiment, of manners and cus- 
toms, of the tone and temper of its time, 
than the adventures of Fielding’s Jonathai 
Wild or Smollett’s Ferdinand Count 
Fathom, which belong to the century that 
followed. With Wr. Badman, Bunyan 
really inaugurated the English novel, and 
so set up a landmark in the field of Eng- 
lish fiction. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, despite approximations to the genre 
that is now accepted as the norm of the 
novel, no full-fledged example of this lit- 
erary kind was, as we have said before, to 
make its appearance. In all fictitious nar- 
ratives prior to that time something proper 
to the novel was wanting. Now a tale 
would involve skilful characterization, but 
lack just and faithful pictures of familiar 
contemporary life, and a sustained, coher- 
ent plot, or vice versa; or it might be 





strong in description, and quite fail in 
dramatic quality; or it might be effective 
in the point of narrative interest, but thin 
and false in characterization. Now Bun- 
yan, aside from teaching fiction to reflect 
with entire realistic fidelity the world 
about it, did other good services to the 
novel. Just what these services were can 
be best brought out in comments, pointed 
by allusions to Pilgrim’s Progress and 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, the 
two of all Bunyan’s books that most 
helped the novel to fulfil its destiny, and, 
after centuries of tentative efforts, to come 
at last to its own. 

In prose stories, as in the epic, plot is 
of prime importance, and the novel that 
lacks a good one can be counted no better 
than it should be. ‘This is an article of 
the orthodox critical creed, and an article 
not the less generally binding because of 
the protests of distinguished dissenters 
like Mr. Howells, or because of illustrious 
instances of stories that have, by virtue of 
other great qualities proper to the novel, 
held their own for generations in this field 
of fiction, and still defy the gnawing tooth 
of time. 

In the point of plot, Bunyan could-have 
had only the most salutary influence. He 
was fertile in the invention of incidents, 
and he showed a skill. beyond that of any 
of his novelistic predecessors or contem- 
poraries in combining them in an effective 
fable. ‘At the same time, it must be al- 
lowed that in structure properly speaking 
he falls immeasurably short of Fielding 
and many a later story-teller. It must 
also be confessed that many story-tellers 
who succeeded him, and who might have 
profited by his example—Smollett is a case 
in point—made little advance over him on 
the structural side. Bunyan’s plots are of 
the continuous, straight-line variety, long 
series of incidents strung, one after an- 
other, upon a narrative thread, without 
much regard to their relative importance, 
to perspective, proportion, or harmonious 
total effect. This is equally true in the 
two parts of Pilgrim’s Progress, and in 
Mr. Badman, But in both instances the 
plots have, despite shortcomings, many 
good qualities. All the incidents faithfully 
serve the main purpose of the story they 
compose; a wonderful narrative faculty 
knits them together into an attaching 
story; the action moves freely and rapidly 














































From Pilgrim’s Progress (Puritan Edition) 








onward, and is never, as is so often the 
case with romances of the same period, 
early stricken with a paralysis that makes 
them drag their weary length along under 
a weight more grievous to bear, and more 
trying to the patience of the reader, than 
the burden which so hampered the prog- 
ress of Christian. But though Bunyan 
had his merits as a maker of plots, he 
never dreamed of the real triumphs within 
the reach of the true structural artist. 

A plot at its best serves not merely to 
put the characters of the story through 
their various paces; it is, beyond this, a 
means of lifting into the. highest relief and 
of stamping indelibly upon the mind of the 
reader, by major and’minor climaxes and 
by catastrophe or dénouement, the distinc- 
tive traits of the dramatis persone, or of 
‘giving commanding emphasis to the moods 
or moral ideals which the author would 
make dominant in his work. Of the fully 
developed, organic plot that follows up a 
well-ordered introduction with an inge- 
nious complication, leads on the action to 
a climax of intense interest, and then, after 
resolving the complexities, conducts it to 
an impressive conclusion ; of the plot that, 
in addition to all this, knows how to 
heighten the narrative interest and stimu- 
late the curiosity at every point by the use 
of revolutions, discoveries, and other de- 
vices concerning which the curious may 
turn to Aristotle’s Poetics; of a plot of 
this highly-organized kind, Bunyan cer- 
tainly had no conception. It remained for 
Fielding, with his Tom Jones, to win 
laurels as an architect of fiction, to which 
this Puritan story-teller, effective as he 
was, could lay no claim. 

In the architectonics of plot the novel, 
as has been said, made a decided advance 
with Bunyan’s help; but, in his hands, it 
advanced still further on the side of char- 
acterization. The men and women of 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Mr. Badman, tak- 
ing them character for character, have 
more of the warmth of life and are more 
of nature’s stamp than those of any pre- 
ceding book of corresponding scope in 
English fiction. It is true that some of the 
personages brought upon Bunyan’s stage 
are mere names, or misty generalizations 
like that abstract old person, Mr. Evan- 
gelist; but to admit this will not obscure 
the fact that the main characters are most 
of them little short of perfect artistic crea- 
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tions. Such are Christian; his good wife 
Christiana, the aspiring widow-woman 
from the City of Destruction; and Mercy, 
that most feminine of plebeian Noncon- 
formists, who might pass for a serving- 
maid who had strayed from the pages of 
Fielding into a conventicle, and thence, 
having acquired something of the cant 
vocabulary and volubility of.a Puritan 
“professor,” started zealously on pilgrim- 
age. Many of the minor characters, too, 
with whom the reader scrapes but the 
slightest acquaintance, remain in the mem- 
ory as creatures, at once typical and dis- 
tinctively individual, who live with a won- 
derful fulness of life. Of such characters 
the inimitable Mr. Brisk is a good example. 
He was, it will be remembered, a suitor of 
Mercy, “a man of some breeding, and that 
pretended to religion ; buf a man that stuck 
very close to the world.” Mercy strongly 
attracted him—“I will warrant her a good 
Huswife, quoth he to himself”’—and he 
paid his court to her warmly until his 
ardor was damped by the discovery that 
her charity, which he held should begin 
and end at home, took the form of cloth- 
ing the poor; whereupon “he forebore to 
come at her again,’ declaring that she 
“was a pretty lass; but troubled wit «ii 
conditions.” 

In the same company of living minor 
personages, Mr. Honest must have a place; 
he who, though a little warm in his tem- 
per was, as Mr. Greatheart divined 
at the first blush, “a cock of the right sort.”’ 
And to this group, also, belongs that croak- 
ing pessimist, Mr. Fearing, “who lay roar- 
ing at the Slough of Despond for about a 
month together,” and seemed quite power- 
less to move on toward the Celestial City 
until heartened by “‘a Bottle of Spirits and 
some comfortable things to eat,” thought- 
fully supplied by the Interpreter. 

To say all in a word, it must be con- 
fessed that Bunyan, in the faculty of cre- 
ating very human and very living charac- 
ters that interest, amuse, and kindle the 
sympathies of his readers, is at his best 
well-nigh above criticism. By way of de- 
duction from this high praise, it should 
at once be added that the types of character 
within his range were strictly limited. It 
should also be said that his works evince 
little faculty for developing characters by 
means of the plot, and under the eye of the 
reader. To present character in the proc- 
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ess of growth and development is one oi 
the last results of the novelist’s art, and a 
source of the keenest pleasure to the dis- 
cerning. ‘This was a thing which Bunyan 
could not, or at least did not, do. 

The two prime constituents of a novel, 
plot. and characterization, are strongly 
supported in the stories of Bunyan by 
other well-nigh, if not quite, indispensable 
elements—description, dramatic dialog, 
and a good narrative style. Bunyan’s de- 
scriptions are for the most part mere 
sketches, or, better, they might be com- 
pared to primitive works of the old wood- 
engravers. ‘They make a simple, direct 
and poignant appeal, every strong line, 
every graphic touch, charged with mean- 
ing and fresh, genuine feeling. These 
brief descriptive passages abound, and 
afford delightful fleeting glimpses of pleas- 
ant country sights, of fields, and streams, 
and flowers, and birds. Now a figure or 
a group is brought into a vignette ; now the 
stir and hubbub of Vanity Fair are de- 
picted. At another time we see the River 
of God, with the meadows on either side 


of it “curiously beautified with Lillies; 
and green all the year long,” or 


we look down the dark waste of the Val- 
ley of the Shadow. Graphic genre pic- 
tures, too, are not infrequently introduced, 
pictures like that, for instance, of Mr. 
Ready-to-halt in the road, dancing, crutch 
in hand, with Despondencie’s daughter, 
“who answered the music handsomely, 
while he footed it well.” There are, too, 
descriptions of fights with giants and 
monsters, suggestive of the machinery of 
the “beastly romances” which Bunyan so 
heartily detested, and done with fire and 
spirit: witness the death struggle between 
Christian and Apollyon, in which the for- 
mer comes off so gloriously. But finest 
of all the descriptive passages is that in 
which Christian is seen entering the City 
of God, led by the Shining Ones, and com- 
passed round on every side by the Heav- 
enly Host, “who with melodious noises 
and loud made even the Heavens to echo 
with their sound.” 

The dialog alike in the two parts of 
Pilgrim’s Progress and in Mr. Badman, 
could hardly be bettered, characterized as 
it is by naturalness, ease, vigor, verve, and 
force, and creating a complete illusion of 
living speech. Of all the qualities that 
combine to make the dialog so good, the 


most remarkable, perhaps, is the sense for 
dramatic propriety that gives to each char- 
acter a diction and phrasing, a tone and 
manner peculiarly its own. How perfectly 
fitting, each in its way, is the speech of— 
to mention no others—Mr. Badman, as he 
is reported by Mr. Wiseman, of Mr. Wise 
man himself, of Christian and of Christi 
ana, of Mrs. Badman, and of Mercy, of the 
delectable Mr. Brisk, and of the glib Mr. 
Talkative. 

The realistic method which character 
izes Bunyan’s presentation of his mate- 
rial extends also to his style; and the 
truth of this will be at once apparent, if 
the rapid, vigorous, terse, racy, homely, 
trenchant speech of Pilgrim's Progress or 
Mr. Badman be placed beside the halting 
periods of Malory, or the tortured syntax, 
the far-fetched figures, the fantastic rhet- 
oric of Sidney, Lyly, or Greene, or beside 
the turgid, high-flown bombast affected by 
the “heroic” romances of the seventeenth 
century. Here again, thanks to Bunyan, 
the novel has traveled another stage on its 
long pilgrimage, and has found at last 
something like the kind of narrative styk 
fit for its purpose. 

By way of conclusion, I may now 
“brief” what has been said above as to 
the place of Bunyan in English fiction. 
Behind him lay on the one side the long 
line of the romances of the middle ages, of 
the Elizabethan time, and of the early 
seventeenth century ; on the other lay a not 
less extended series of tales of edification, 
racy, realistic short stories, and character 
sketches. Leaving the romances on the 
left hand, Bunyan turned instinctively to 
realistic narrative, and left the realistic 
method developed well beyond the stage 
at which he found it. He showed the 
novel how to use a plot of diversified 
interest that combined incidents nicely 
adapted to the embodiment and illustra 
tion of the distinctive traits of the dramatis 
persone; he gave it a lesson in the art of 
varied and sustained characterization that 
knew how to keep the major characters 
alive from the start to the finish of a long 
story, and te endow the minor ones with 
fulness of life for the brief moments of 
their appearance upon his stage, and, be- 
side this, he taught by example how a 
story could be enriched with description, 
enlivened by dramatic dialog, and carried 
rapidly forward with the help of a racy 
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narrative style. After Bunyan, Defoe was 
to come and develop still further the real- 
istic method ; and then Fielding, in whose 
hands the English novel reached its highest 
point as a finished work of art. 

Having thus far kept close to the single 
aspect of Bunyan’s work which I chose 
for my theme, I may perhaps be pardoned 
if I so far digress here at the last as to 
pose a question or two, and to indulge in 
a word of comment. Is Bunyan’s influ- 
ence on the English-speaking world hold- 
ing its own? Is it increasing? Or is it on 
the wane? ‘That there is fighting ground 
for opposite answers to such questions 
may be made plain by the articles in 
these pages. But, however these questions 
be answered, it is at least safe to assert 
that historically, both as a landmark in 
English fiction and as an exponent of 
Puritanism, Bunyan’s place is secure. To 
the historian, sacred or profane, literary 
or other, he must always remain an im- 
portant figure. As an influence upon the 
world, many things would seem to show 
that his power is waning, and will never 
again be what it has been. Not only did 
he interpret life through a single book, but 
through a narrow interpretation of that 
book—an interpretation built upon the 
sand. The ideal of virtue which Bunyan 
championed sprang rather from a fear of 
the wrath to come than from a love of 
the beauty of holiness, and as, with the 
process of the suns, that fear dwindles, his 


ideal, which, if exalted and austere, is 
neither lovely nor winning, will probably 
prove less and less moving and compelling. 
There are other things, too, that will 
weaken his hold upon the future. The 
narrow, dogged, obstinate Philistinism, 
with its blindness to beauty, and its in- 
difference to joy; the weary weight of 
Puritan theology thrusting itself, unwel- 
come, upon the reader at every turn; the 
Pharisaism, exhibiting itself, for instance, 
with the entire sanction of Bunyan’s spirit, 
in the attitude of Mr. Wiseman and Mr. 
Attentive toward Mr. Badman, the story 
of whose sins is rolled, a delicious morsel, 
upon their timid tongues; a certain hard- 
ness and lack of charity toward the sinner, 
as witness Pilgrim’s Progress, at the very 
close of which we observe Christian him- 
self, safe at last in the Celestial City, 
crowning his happiness, as it were, with 
the sight of the poor wretch, bound hand 
and foot and thrust through the door of 
hell, that was hard by Heaven’s gates ;— 
all these qualities are in Bunyan, and all 
of them are likely to limit the pleasure, 
the profit, and the consolation that the 
future will draw from his books. There 
is Puritanism and Puritanism; that of 
Bunyan is one thing, that of Spenser an- 
other. The Puritanism of The Faerie 
Queene is for all time; whether as much 
may be said of the Puritanism of Pilgrim’s 
Progress and of Mr. Badman is open to 
question. 





Bunyan’s Tomb 


In Bunhill Fields 
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Joseph H. Choate 





Formerly American Ambassador fo theiCourt of St. James 


By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer 


Author of ‘‘ Jay Cooke: Financier ’’ 


HEN Joseph Hodges Choate, 
after delivering the oration 
W at the Washington Birthday 

S 2) exercises of the University 

of Pennsylvania—always one 

of the notable occasions of 

the year in Philadelphia—appeared in the 
evening, at the alumni dinner, with Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
and Provost Harrison, he made a happy 
little speech. He had received from the 
University his degree of Doctor of Laws, 
the reward for coming over to Philadel- 
phia to tell about the Father of his Coun- 
try. He rose in that easy, self-contained 
manner which has helped to make him for 
so long a time our first American lawyer, 
and which caused him to win so much 
appreciation as an after-dinner speaker 
and ceremonial orator while he was our 
ambassador to Great Britain. His mass- 
ive head, set upon a strong, well-built 
form, commands attention at once, while 
his genial face puts everyone in a mood of 
pleasant expectation. 

He began: “Fellow Alumni”—whereat 
there was loud applause; then he added, 
with all his good humor—“of my tenth 
alma mater.” 

Mr. Choate had not lost his reckoning. 
That day he was ten times a Doctor of 
Laws. A Harvard man of the class of 
1852 in arts, of 1854 in the law school, he 
was first made an LL. D. by Amherst in 
1887. Harvard followed in 1888; Yale 
in 1901, and Williams in 1905. Abroad 
he received the degree from Edinburgh 
and from Cambridge in 1900, from Ox- 
ford in 1902 (this University made him a 
Doctor of Civil Law), from St. Andrew’s 
in 1902, and from Glasgow in 1904. The 
University of Pennsylvania, therefore, has 
the honor of becoming Mr. Choate’s tenth 
alma mater. ; 

It is fitting to recall the main events in 
a life so unusual and so distinguished. 
Mr. Choate is preéminently a New Eng- 
lander. He was born to the purple of 





Puritanism, amid all its traditions, in 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1832, so that he 
is now seventy-six years old. His father 
was also a native of Salem, also a Har- 
vard graduate, a well-known physician, 
and a cousin of Rufus Choate, who still 
holds a place in the history of the Ameri- 
can bar to which no one has succeeded. 
Joseph H. Choate once said of this dis- 
tinguished kinsman that “to his example 
and inspiration, to his sympathy and his 
helping hand,” he owed more of his own 
success than “to any other man or men.” 

Very shortly after his admission to 
practice as a lawyer Mr. Choate removed 
to New York. Since 1855 he has been 
a member of the bar of that city, and for 
a number of years has easily been its 
leading member. He was first connected 
with the firm of James C. Carter, and 
then with that of William M. Evarts. In 
this firm, through all these years, he has 
had a most eminent group of associates, 
and the cases in which he has taken part 
embrace some of the most important in 
the history of the American bar since the 
Civil War. They have involved the com- 
mon, statutory, constitutional and inter- 
national law. In the Crédit Mobilier 
cases, a dozen great will cases, the suits 
involving the validity of the Bell Tele- 
phone patents, and a host more, Mr. 
Choate was retained and made’ himself a 
leading figure in their management. He 
defended Fitz John Porter in 1879, and 
represented the Canadian government in 
the Bering Sea fisheries dispute. “A case 
was not a case unless Choate appeared in 
it,” the London “Outlook” remarked hap- 
pily while he was our ambassador in Eng- 
land, “it was more than a case when he 
did appear in it.” Other lawyers gathered 
when he was to plead, as they did to hear 
Daniel Webster at an earlier day. 

Mr. Choate has been a lawyer preémi- 
nently; public life never tempted him to 
leave his great profession, though he did 
accept the presidency of the New York 
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State Constitutional Convention of 1894, 
giving to that body a fine character for 
dignity, honesty and intelligence. It was 
in 1899, when John [Hay was to be 
brought home to enter McKinley’s cab- 
inet, that Mr. Choate received the ap- 
pointment as ambassador to England. 
Among our distinguished ministers to 
London, where partisan political consider- 
ations have fortunately never subordinated 
our good judgment and our national pride, 
few have been more acceptable than Mr. 
Choate. It has been well and aptly said 
that the American minister in London is 
as much au envoy to the English people 
as to the Court. There are dinners to be 
attended and speeches to be made in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and no one 
has ever better acquitted himself in this 
important rdle than Mr. Choate. It is to 
be believed, too, that his six years at Lon 
don were happy years for him. It is easv 
to agree with the writer in the London 
“Outlook,” who, when his retirement was 
announced in 1905, said: “Even for a man 
who has tasted, as he has, happiness all his 
life, who has mounted from triumph to 
triumph, and who would have to let his 
memory skip at least a generation to recall 
the time when he was not distinguished, 
the period of his ambassadorship at the 
Court of St. James must in retrospect 
appear like the abundant harvest and cul- 
mination of all that had gone before.” 
Aside from his addresses, whose lan- 
guage is as simple and natural as his man- 
ner in making them, we do not have very 
much by which to judge Mr. Choate as a 
writer. He has always had something 
fresh and new to say about every subject 
he has undertaken to illuminate, as he had 
in Philadelphia on February 22, on so well- 
worn a theme as the life of Washington. 
In England he spoke often of Franklin 
and other leading characters in American 
history, each time with sympathy and 
effect. He came to Philadelphia in 1906 
to take part in the Franklin bi-centennial 
exercises, so brilliantly directed by the 
American Philosophical Society. His 
style has vastly improved, as he has had 
time to give thought to his form and man- 
ner of expression. [lis address at the 


unveiling of the Saint Gaudens statue of 
Farragut in New York, in 1881, reads like 
a lawyer’s brief. His address at the un- 
veiling of a bust of Emerson in London 
in 1903, on the other hand, reveals Mr. 
Choate as a charming essayist. Leisure 
has had some such influence upon his style, 
as it had upon that of another distin- 
guished American lawyer, Horace Binney, 
and it was undoubtedly benefited by the 
purer literary standards and associations 
of England. On this occasion Mr. Choate 
said of Emerson: 

“He was a Puritan of the Puritans, or 
if there be such a thing as a Puritan of 
the Puritans of the Puritans, he was ex- 
actly that.” 

He quoted to his English hearers Emer- 
son's fable of the quarrel between the 
squirrel and the mountain, ending with the 
familiar lines: 


Talents differ; all is well and wisely put. 
If IT cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 


And Mr. Choate is himself an Emer- 
sonian. “I confess,” he said in this ad- 
dress, “that of all the authors with whom 
| have become familiar I turn always first 
to him for light and leading, and find him 
more suggestive, more instructive, more 
awakening than any other.” 

In 1902 it was remarked by Harvard 
men that their college had five ambassa- 
dors in the American diplomatic service: 
Choate in England, from the class of 1852; 
Horace Porter in France, not a graduate, 
but a student at Harvard in 1854-55; 
Charlemagne Tower in Germany, from the 
class of 1872; George von L. Meyer in 
Italy, from the class of 1879; and Bellamy 
Storer in Austria, from the class of 1867. 

This was a remarkable state of affairs, 
which may not soon be recorded again. 
But after all, howsoever much Mr. Choate 
honored the first of his alma maters (the 
word must have an English plural by this 
time) and the American nation while in 
london, and still later at The Hague, we 
are glad to have him home again where 
he can make addresses to us on our feast 
days and increase his collection of “sheep- 
skins.” 


7 een. 





Contemporary Drama and Dramatists 


Bronson Howard: Dean of the American Drama 


By Montrose J. Moses 


torical position. ‘The theater 

is a very sensitive barom- 

eter, registering current 
ideas and local manners, and if you should 
Mrs. Mowatt’s “Fashion” (1847), 
Mrs. Bateman’s “Self” (1856), and Mr. 
Howard's “Saratoga” (1870) side by side, 
the timely differences would be very strik- 
ingly felt. The point of view which Mr. 
Howard at the present day commands has 
a broad sweep toward the future and a 
very vital sweep along the past. For, in 
respect to the latter position, he is now 
able himself to estimate the value of that 
dramatic soil and those dramatic traditions 
from which he sprung; he is so situated 
that he may step aside from the main cur- 


S Dean of the American Drama 
Mr. Bronson Howard occu- 
A pies a most significant his 


range 


rent and note wherein the present has 
profited by its inheritance. 
It were futile indeed to regard Mr. 


Howard as a producing playwright from 
any other angle of vision than that of his 
day; his technique, his observation, his 
locale, are of a generation that is gone, 
and, though the humanity of his charac- 
ters is still active, the American drama of 
to-day is subject to far different influences. 
We are just passing through the fires of 
scientific query and realistic handling of 
the sex relations; Dion Boucicault, as 
recent as 1890, only vaguely felt that there 
was something in Ibsen which demanded 
what he called serious regard. Long be- 
fore this storm and stress period in stage 
history, Mr. Howard’s method was so far 
crystalized as to be unaffected by later 
technique. And it is curious to behold in 
him to-day a man intellectually so mark- 
edly in advance of his method of writing. 
For, despite Ibsen and Zola and ‘Tolstoi; 
despite Howells and James and Meredith; 
despite Pinero and Jones and Shaw, his 
latest published comedy, “Kate,” is un- 
touched by current influences, his ideas 
have deepened, his grasp is firmer, his in- 
sight keener, but his discussions are all 


clad in forms characteristic .of “The 
Banker's Daughter,” “One of Our Girls,” 
and ‘The Henrietta.” 





Bronson Howard 


Before 1870 the American drama was 
very broadly and very crudely manipu- 
lated in two directions: American his 
tory and the American type were to be 
reckoned with. We find long lists of In- 
dian plays, of Revolutionary dramas, of 
spectaculars unfolding the marvels of col- 
onization and the successes of 1812. They 
are all forgotten, save one, perhaps, the 
“Metamora” of Judge Stone, which was 
so closely identified with the personality 
of Edwin Forrest. The Indian plays, as a 
genre, before 1846, were not, however, an\ 
more common than the American types 
which dominated the boards in_ such 
mushroom thickness that the elder Hack 
ett followed one play of the kind with an- 
other; and his rival actor, Hill, became 
popularly known as “Yankee” Hill. 
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It is customary for the dramatic his- 
torian of to-day to discount the influence 
of the character type on the American 
stage, a type which disappeared usually 
with the passing of the actor. But the 
value of W. J. Florence’s “Bardwell 
Slote,” of John T. Raymond’s “Mulberry 
Sellers,” of Murdoch’s and Mayo’s “Davy 
Crockett,’ of Chanfrau’s “Mose,” of Jef- 
ferson’s “Asa Trenchard,” lay in the fact 
that they helped to create in the minds of 
theater-goers a belief in national distinc- 
tions, they helped to preserve American 
characteristics on the stage, however much 
of a cartoon picture these might have pre- 
sented. All drama must thus work itself 
out from extravagance to refinement. 

When Mr. Howard began to write for 
the theater, the influence of Scribe, and 
his manner of unfolding plot and counter- 
plot, had not yet been overcome by a more 
natural development; Dumas fils, with his 
“Camille,” had injected into the romantic 
play of intrigue and infidelity a species of 
emotional analysis which was somehow 
mistaken for an ethical purpose; while 
Robertson and Taylor, borrowing freely 
from the elder Dumas and Hugo on one 
side, and from the comedy of incident and 
manner on the other, simply Anglicized the 
French form of drama for the English 
stage. Mr. Howard found that such were 
the conditions when he began his struggle. 
He found that English managers realized 
it was less expensive, and involved less 
risk, to employ Boucicault, for example, 
to translate French plays—to adapt them, 
as the phrase goes—than to experiment 
with a new play that had never been tried 
upon the public. He found that in Amer- 
ica the situation was very much the same: 
popular opinion was led to value an im- 
portation, and to discount any serious 
treatment of -American character, of 
American life. He found, finally, that there 
was only half-hearted interest in the 
American drama on the part of two of 
the leading managers of that era, however 
much they might write about it in current 
reviews or in their reminiscences. Lester 
Wallack in no way encouraged native 
talent, even though his excellence as a 
stage manager helped to give the theater 
an abundant amount of English comedy 
and tragedy. The same may well be claimed 
of Augustin Daly; his was likewise a for- 
eign ambition ; for he mounted adaptations 


of French and German farces whenever 
he wished to depart from the Shakespear- 
ean or literary répertoire of his New York 
theaters; he catered distinctively to cul- 
ture, and how weil he succeded is testi- 
fied to by the atmosphere of charm which 
clung to his Broadway house long after 
his death. Of the three prominent man- 
agers, the late A. M. Palmer might be 
said to have done the most to encourage 
native dramatic instinct. He and Mr. 
Daly were both involved in the develop- 
ment of Bronson Howard. 

Such is the setting to aid us in our 
claiming for this dramatist the full appro- 
priateness of the title: Dean of the Ameri- 
can Drama. Mr. Howard was born at 
Detroit in 1842, during a time when that 
city was considered the extreme West; 
to undertake a journey there from the 
East was a notable accomplishment, and 
in one of James Fenimore Cooper’s nu- 
merous autobiographical references we 
find him boasting of the feat. In the 
“Leatherstocking” series, moreover, one of 
the characters was based on Mr. Howard’s 
father, a man of adventurous nature, of 
firm disposition and determination—a 
man, in fine, of the pioneer type. The 
intense American strain reaches back as 
far as 1759, when one of the Howards 
came over from England with Wolfe’s 
army, and, strange to say, almost imme- 
diately began to realize his Colonial sym- 
pathies ; these increased to such an extent 
as to enlist his energies with the “rebel” 
forces during the Revolution, and ended 
in his death on the field at Monmouth, 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Howard’s grandfather was quick to 
catch the Westward spirit, though loath 
to break from the East; he was a roving 
farmer, moving from Howard’s Settle- 
ment, on Lake Ontario, thence to a point 
in New York State near the St. Lawrence 
River, and grafting upon his son that same 
instinct to migrate which had sent the 
Revolutionary sire hither and thither in 
war. 

Mr. Howard’s father was a commission 
merchant in Detroit at the time of his 
son’s birth. He had been a captain of a 
schooner in the days when seafaring en- 
couraged mutinous crews—composed of a 
cursing, grog-besot, brutal type of sailor. 
But Howard Sr. was of a different caliber 
from most sea commanders. He banished 

















the freedom of oaths from the deck, he 
cleared the lockers and holds of all grog; 
he insisted upon discipline, which his 
friends told him could never be maintained 
where grog was denied. And so his 
actions hastened the establishment of 
liquor regulations in the maritime system, 
and abolished from a prominent position 
the water-cooler which had _ heretofore 
been filled with grog for anyone who cared 
to turn the faucet. His immediate reward 
was that he obtained differential rates of 
insurance, which other seamen coveted but 
were denied. 

Without giving up all interest in the 
ship business, Howard Sr. joined the 
firm of Alvin Bronson & Company, Bron- 
son, after whom the young son was named, 
being at one time State Senator at Albany 
from Oswego County. In some of the 
early play bills we find the full name of 
the dramatist recorded as _ Bronson 
Crocker Howard, Mr. Crocker being an- 
other partner of the firm; yet, while some 
of his old journalistic friends still address 
him as B. C. Howard, he prefers the 
shorter form, as more distinctive and in- 
dividualistic. 

From 1842 to 1858, therefore, young 
Howard remained in Detroit, long enough 
to secure the rudiments of an education, to 
see his father Mayor of the city (1849), 
and to develop what his father bequeathed 
him—an inventive taste which expanded 
later, when ingenuity was required of him 
behind the scenes at the theater. Howard 
Sr. was accustomed to whittle rough ves- 
sels from blocks of wood; we may con- 
sider this as symbolical of the mechanical 
side of dramatic construction ; in fact, be- 
fore the Prismatic Club of Detroit, Mr. 
Howard once claimed that the mechanical 
engineer and the dramatist required essen- 
tially the same technical training. He 
afterwards, before Harvard University, 
reasserted this, in connection with his 
play, “The Banker’s Daughter.” 

Young Howard was now sent East to 
prepare for Yale—the class of 1865; but. 
though General Russell’s school did its 
work successfully, nature went against the 
scheme, and Howard’s eyes failed him in 
1860. Later he was granted the privilege 
of attending a few lectures with his class, 
but he was never able to matriculate. 

All this time, the written drama as a 
profession was farthest from his thoughts ; 
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he had manufactured a few skits for his 
school, and was unswerving in his deter- 
mination not to enter a trade. In fact, 
stimulated by the books and by the lectur- 
ing of Bayard Taylor, Howard was bent 
on becoming a writer. With this phase 
we must now deal, for it will indicate how 
subtly natural inclination works ; unknow- 
ingly we are led whither our tastes prompt 
us, and Howard’s first literary effort, 
based upon a purely literary enthusiasm 
for the lately published American transla- 
tion of Les Misérables, proved to be a 
play. With all the confidence of youth, he 
persuaded a manager to let him attempt 
a drama, called “Fantine,” and based on 
some of the Hugo incidents. It was played 
by a local stock company, managed ac- 
cording to the custom of the day; the 
“star” was the only one to travel, going 
from stock company to stock company. 
When written, it was found that, with all 
the inexperience of the inexperienced 
amateur, Howard had expanded the first 
act until it was sufficiently long to be a 
play in itself. But, undaunted, he set 
about pruning and cutting; what man can 
ever expect to become a playwright with- 
out that energetic willingness to slave and 
labor and hope ?—the kind of unfailing op- 
timism which Mr. Howard has to a large 
degree, and which makes him say, after 
thirty-eight years: “I never can under- 
stand the doubts as to whether one can do 
a play, if he really has it in him; he just 
goes and does it without questioning.” 
An interesting state of affairs existed 
in those days. The play of “Fantine” was 
never published; in fact, until very re- 
cently Mr. Howard thought that the manu- 
script was lost; the only trace of it to 
be had was the “skeleton” copy, which it 
was customary to give to the prompter— 
that is, the play with all the leading parts 
omitted, and only the cues as a guide. This 
“skeleton” was necessitated because of the 
copyright weakness, which allowed all 
kinds of piracy to be committed among the 
profession; there were slight means of 
protecting the author’s property. Under 
these conditions, it would never do to allow 
the prompter to have in his possession the 
entire manuscript. The “skeleton” was of 
small value to Mr. Howard, but, fortu- 
nately, the “leads” being extant, they 
turned up unexpectedly a few years ago, 
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and were dropped into the setting like 
missing stones in a mosaic. 

The eventful year of 1864, therefore, 
saw Bronson Howard unconsciously mak- 
ing a start as a playwright. Another in- 
terest was drawing him toward the stage, 
for he was serving a Detroit paper as 
dramatic critic, and was besides reading 
plays for his own amusement, and famil- 
iarizing himself with the history of play- 
writing, which is an invaluable acquisition 
for dignified theater work. ‘These were 
war times, but young Howard does not 
seem to have been drawn into the vortex, 
until it was rumored that an invasion of 
the Union was to be attempted by the 
English from Canada, and for several 
nights he tramped the shores of the lake, 
waiting in the darkness for momentary 
attack. None coming, he left Detroit in 
1865, and landed in the “Tribune” office, 
New York, where he was detailed as re- 
porter to write up the novel opening of 
the season at Coney Island. From 1867, 
intermittently until 1872, Howard attended 
isolated lectures, but most of his energies 
were expended upon journalism, in a day 
when newspapers were being quickly 
founded, and as rapidly changing hands. 

In the usual journalistic career, which 
we have said is so characteristic of so 
many of our native dramatists, Mr. How- 
ard’s history is exceptional; for he was 
trained in a school which produced White- 
law Reid, and from 1868 to 1872 he was 
filling varied positions on many editorial 
staffs. He received his first honorarium 
as dramatic critic under Charles H. Sweet- 
zer, who founded the “Round Table,” a 
precursor of ‘The Nation,” and was next 
sent to report the Yale commencement, 
and the Yale-Harvard boat race, for the 
“Evening Gazette.” It was while here 
that one of his brother reporters was as- 
signed a notable task—to follow up and 
describe how the first bag of mail was 
brought to New York from Philadelphia, 
an incident which was the beginning of 
the post-office system on its present gigan- 
tic scale. Howard then followed Sweetzer 
to his new paper, “The Mail,” assuming 
the nominal office of first president of the 
Mail Association. But the paper was sold 
in 1870, and John Russell Young then 
emploved Howard on the “Tribune,” mak- 
ing him exchange editor. Toward the 
latter part of 1871 he went over to the 





“Post,” continuing his journalistic career, 
despite his intervening dramatic ventures, 
through 1876, during which year he wrote 
Centennial articles for the London “Pall 
Mall Magazine” and for the Detroit “Free 
Press.” But before this, his determination 
had been firmly settled to devote all his 
energies to the drama. It was probably 
about this time that his intimaev with Mr. 
Charles Wyndham began; the latter’s first 
managerial venture occurred in “Hurri 
canes,” which, written by Mr. Howard, 
was renamed “Truth” in James Albery’s 
adaptation for England. In 1880, Miss 
Wyndham became Mrs. Bronson Howard. 

Despite the lethargic state in which Mr. 
Howard found the American playwright, 
and despite the absolute inertia of the 
American drama itself, he entered the con 
test with unabated energy; so thoroughly 
were foreign models dominant on the 
boards, that he now confesses one of his 
earliest manuscripts contained speeches in 
which Newport people went about ex- 
claiming ‘“Fgad!” in real eighteenth cen- 
tury style. Mr. Howard is fully aware 
of the historical changes in drama, the 
shifting of social attitudes, of moral con- 
ventionalities. Every dramatist, unless he 
be distinctly a reformer, is loath to over 
step such conventionalities. Mrs. Inch- 
bald, in one of her dramatic prefaces, re- 
fers to playwrights of her day as being far 
behind the period in method and in sub 
ject matter; yet at the same time she was 
astounded to find Mrs. Centilever refer- 
ring to the clergy in one of her plays—an 
indiscretion or boldness of noticeable pro 
portion! It took years for the stage min- 
ister to make his appearance in society 
drama. 

Mr. Howard will tell you that in Rachel 
Crother’s “The Three of Us” such a hero- 
ine as is there portrayed—one who enters 
a man’s room at midnight, to fling his vil- 
lainy in his face, and to defy his threat 
that he will compromise her before the 
world—was thirty or forty years in com- 
ing. Further. Mr. Augustus Thomas will 
probably confess that he has had “The 
Witching Hour” in his desk for several 
years, waiting the psychological moment 
when public sentiment would be alive to 
the importance of hypnotism. Ibsen has 
trained them to the acceptance of heredity 
as a stage subject, and he confessed in his 
correspondence that he was willing and 
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anxious to shock the average conserva- 
tism without waiting for the favorable 
moment. He was always in advance of 
his public; hence, his isolated loneliness, 
and the storms of protest raised against 
him. All of this oniy indicates the sensi- 
tiveness of dramatic change. Just before 
Robertson held sway on the English stage 
in the early sixties, the old style drama, as 
we have indicated, was in the ascendancy ; 
nineteenth century people were viewing 
manners of another era. But Robertson 
gave a twist to such conditions; the pen- 
dulum swung back to its normal balance ; 
and though he did not entirely free himself 
of the foreign yoke, of the earlier romantic 
influence, Robertson at least focused the 
glass upon contemporary conditions. This 
accounts for such a play as “Caste.” 
From “Saratoga” (1870) to “Kate” 
(1906), Mr. Howard dealt with American 
character, largely in the midst of foreign 
atmosphere. The advance from the same 
Saratoga” to his “Aristocracy” (1892) 
was only an advance in neatness and close- 
ness of dialog. That feminine brightness 
which drew down upon him the wrath of 
early critics was admirably adapted, as it 
is in the case of Mr. Fitch, to the French 
treatment. Unfortunately for the perma- 
nent value of Mr. Howard's work, the 
Anglo-French background detracts from 
its native sincerity. But should one look 
closer it will be seen that in spite of exist- 
ent prejudice against American drama, 
per se; despite the exoteric character of 
his construction, Mr. Howard anticipated 
many of our present-day dramatic work- 
ers in the selection of his themes. His 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop” (1882), however 
stereotyped in its adherence to the “aside,” 
is a domestic play of strong import, by 
which Sutro’s “The Walls of Jericho” is 
no less powerful an arraignment of forces 
drawing husband and wife apart. “Moor- 
croft,” though it failed, showed Mr. How- 
ard keyed to the importance of the mo- 
ment, and, we might almost say, of the 
fad. He had witnessed the instantaneous 
effect of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and had 
noted the melodramatic success of Bouci- 
cault’s “The Octoroon.” It is natural, 
therefore, that this “Moorcroft” should 
have dealt with the slave trade in a very 
melodramatic manner. “Baron Rudolph” 
(1881) foreshadowed by many years the 
stage treatment of the struggle between 
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capital and labor, so falsely handled 
by Mr. Charles Klein in “The Daughters 
of Men.” ‘Then there was “The Hen- 
rietta” (1887), to my mind one of Mr. 
Howard's most characteristically Amer- 
ican plays—barring a few out-of-date 
topics—which might very well be classed 
in the same rank ‘with “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” Norris's “The Pit” (dram 
atized by Mr. Channing Pollock), and 
“Business Is Business” (Les Affaires sont 
Affaires). In claiming this distinction of 
previousness for Mr. Howard, it must 
always be borne in mind that his was 
pioneer treatment in the midst of man- 
agerial prejudice and productive barren- 
ness. “Shenandoah” later became the 
forerunner of such a superior drama as 
Gillette’s “Secret Service.” 

Mr. Howard's progress toward the 
recognized position of Dean of his profes- 
sion was by no means a rapid or an easy 
one. I have before me accusations of 
diverse kinds against the dramatist, for 
there were many critics who would not 
grant him originality. In 1874, when 
Saratoga” (Anglicized “Brighton” by 
Mr. Frank Marshall) was presented in 
London, the “Times” saw in the play a re- 
cast of Les Eaux by Scribe. Mr. Howard 
protested vigorously in the newspaper col- 
umns of the day, yet he was dignifiedly 
silent when critics pointed to his “Dia- 
monds” (1872) and discovered in it 
reflections of “Still Waters Run Deep” 
or claimed that the charming sentiment in 
“Old Love Letters” was akin in form and 
feeling to Gilbert's “Sweethearts.” De- 
spite the fact, for example, that one 
reviewer, in especial, was proverbially 
harsh in his judgments, hinting that “One 
of Our Girls” (1885) leaned upon “A 
Scrap of Paper” in its third act, and upon 
“The School for Scandal” in its fourth 
act, should you follow those reviews with 
the appearance of each new play, you 
would detect that increasing credit which 
is all the more valuable in the face of evi- 
dent ill will; and which kept apace with 
the maturity of the dramatist’s touch—the 
surety of his technique. 

The feminine element in Mr. Howard's 
plays is the result of repartee based upon 
the close observation of smi ill things. At 
first, in such pieces as “Saratoga,” and 
later, as in “One of Our Girls,” the stvle 
well-nigh bordered upon the frivolous: it 
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seemed that there was but one way for 
him to reveal the American girl—an un- 
natural type, because of her “symbolic” 
boldness, frankness and willingness to 
surprise by her unexpected freedom—in 
culmination, her boisterousness. There 
was little of the intensive life to be de- 
tected in her struggles, in her marital mis- 
understandings, unless we except the 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop.” The formula, 
remembered by Mr. Howard, prescribed 
duels and French indiscretions ; the Amer- 
ican lavished money with prodigal hand; 
a certain grace was bestowed upon the 
feminine character ; otherwise the method 
was the same as Taylor employed in his 
character portrayal of “Asa Trenchard.” 

The social amenities, the comedies and 
tragedies of smart set life, are to-day as 
they were yesterday; we find as many 
nouveau riche, as many of the so-called 
aristocracy, and of the foreign titled folk 
who are mere fortune-hunters, as Mr. 
Howard introduced into his “Aristocracy” 
and his “Kate.” Snobbery has lost none 
of its rampant coarseness. Yet, in our 
plays of native atmosphere, we seek for 
less of that incongruous element which 
well-nigh borders upon farce. Wall Street 
is just as potent a factor in the shattering 
of homes as it was when “The Henrietta” 
was first produced ; but the framework of 
social drama is now more solid, and less 
prone to be shaped by the caprice of ex- 
ternal incident. Mr. Howard, despite the 
transitory chat of his dialog, impresses 
one with the feeling that beneath the sur- 
face incident there lay a very distinct idea 
—a much more substantial view of life— 
in the mind of the dramatist than his exe- 
cution would lead us to believe. So keen 
has his critical estimate of American exist- 
ence always been, so much of the culture 
sense has he personally possessed, that it 
is surprising to find that his plays do not 
reflect to a larger degree the solid caliber 
of his intellect. As I have indicated in 
the accompanying table, his dramas were 
largely successes, netting him a comfort- 
able fortune. Yet, regarding their perma- 
nance there is doubt, for the very reason 
that they are cast in a mold so easily dis- 
posed of, skimming the surface expression 
of manners. 

As a worker, Mr. Howard has always 
been zealous and painstaking; his manu- 
scripts indicate that labor and _ sacrifice 





are the dramatist’s watchwords! Let a 
doubt as to effectiveness once possess him, 
and he will go to any amount of trouble 
to overcome the difficulty in the scene. 
The well-thumbed volumes on the Civil 
War in his library bear witness to his care 
in detail while planning his ‘“Shenan- 
doah,” the first draft of this play being 
a network of emendations. 

He wrote and rewrote a scene in “One 
of Our Girls” six times before he had 
proved‘ to his own satisfaction that the 
original way was the only way for his 
purpose. The lecture he delivered at 
Harvard University, in 1886, applied the 
laws of drama to certain alterations made 
in “The Banker’s Daughter”; whatever 
changes were required affected other de- 
tails in preceding and succeeding situa- 
tions. A drama is an organism, with 
relative spatial values, that fluctuate ac- 
cording to dynamic principles. Mechanical 
effectiveness has its constructive equation ; 
character must be consistent throughout. 
But Mr. Howard, while illustrating these 
laws by means of the changes in his piece, 
also too clearly revealed in that lecture a 
distinct danger underlying the stage-build- 
ing of his day; a danger bequeathed us by 
the French and engrafted by Robertson 
and Taylor upon English drama and 
American drama as well; a danger coun- 
teracted by Ibsen’s vitality. The caprice 
of incident was more thought of than the 
humanity of individuals; artifice, there- 
fore, largely took the place of art. “One 
of the most important laws of dramatic 
construction,” said Mr. Howard before 
the Harvard faculty, “might thus be for- 
mulated: If you want a particular thing 
done, choose a character to do it that an 
audience will naturally expect to do it. 
In ‘The Banker’s Daughter’ I wanted 
a man to fall in love with my heroine after 
she was a married woman, and, of course, 
I chose a French Count for the purpose.” 

We now ask again, in view of the fore- 
going, by what right is Mr. Howard called 
Dean of the American Dramatists? 
He has ever had the interests of the native 
playwrights at heart; he has unceasingly 
fought for them—as ardently as Mark 
Twain has for the author—in the copy- 
right agitations, making an appeal as early 
as 1879; he has founded for his craft a 
permanent organization, known as The 
Dramatist Club; but more than that, he 
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established the fact of the American 
drama’s existence and has unfailingly en- 
couraged the younger generation. Unlike 
the ‘Master Builder,’ he has hastened 
the newer school. 

We emphasize, in our literary histories, 
the importance of such men as Bret Harte, 
who preserved a native flavor in the short 
story that is dependent upon native life. 
As Robertson and Taylor swung the pen- 
dulum to normal lengths and across the 
dial of contemporary English society, in 
like manner Mr. Bronson Howard stood, 
single-handed, in the seventies, and forced 





Note: Mr. Howard’s plays appeared in the 
following order. The star indicates that they 
have been published in French’s “Standard 
‘ee “Fantine”’ (1864); “Saratoga’* 
(1870); “Diamonds” (1872); ‘Moorcroft” 
(1874) ; “Hurricanes” (1878—called “Truth” in 
England); “Old Love Letters”’* (1878); “The 
Banker’s Daughter”’* (1878—called in England 
“The Old Love and the New”; also known as 
“Lillian’s Last Love’); “Baron Rudolph” 
(1881) ; “Young Mrs. Winthrop’* (1882) ; “One 
of Our Girls’* (1885); “Met by Chance” 
(1887); “The Henrietta”* (1887); “Shenan- 
doah’* (1889) ; “Aristocracy”* (1892) ; “Kate”* 
(1906—Harper’s). 
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the public gaze upon current American 
thought and manners. He recognized that 
Boker in Philadelphia and his contempo- 
raries had been doing no ordinary work; 
that American drama from the Revolu- 
tion, in fact, was no insignificant quantity. 
What was needed was confidence in native 
ability and native discernment; what was 
needed was a local dramatic market for 
modern wares. Mr. Howard was the 
founder of such a market; it was confi- 
dence on his part that cleared the way. 
And by right of this struggle, dramatic 
history should stamp him, as others in his 
family have been stamped, as a pioneer in 
his particular field. 

In 1879, he also wrote “Wives,” in which 
scenes were borrowed and blended from two of 
Moliére’s comedies: “L’Ecole des Maris” and 
“I’/Ecole des Femmes.” Mr. Howard likewise 
wrote “Peter Stuyvesant,” in conjunction with 
Professor Brander Matthews. In the casts pre- 
senting the comedies, we note such names as 
Sara Jewett, W. J. LeMoyne, J. H. Stoddart, 
George Clarke, Henry Miller, Agnes Booth, E. 
H. Sothern, Viola Allen and Wilton Lackaye. 
The early actors, however, were the most im- 
portant, and they included Fanny Davenport, 
Clara Morris and their contemporaries 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
By Estelle Duclo 





!H, had thy years endured to ripened power, 
What fertile wonder had thy seasons wrought? 


What high achievement, passionately sought, 
If all the promise of thy pregnant dower, 
Had thrilled thro’ budding stem to perfect flower ?— 
The saplings of thy song new vigor caught 
From hostile gales; the young trees of thy thought 
Matched strength with oaken monarchs of thine hour. 


Thy lyric boughs were eager ere the spring, 
And in the early warmth of fragrant May, 

They sprang to beauty of bright blossoming ; 

June’s redolence of roses scarce had passed, 
When summer fervor quickened day by day, 


To mellow fruit, a harvest naught shall blast! 








A Ballade of Fillers 


By William Wallace Whitelock 


Author of “‘ When Kings Go Forth to Battle ”’ 


POETS of the lyric muse, 
@ Of silver song and slender purse, 
Whose touch ali things doth interfuse 
With beauty and the clouds disperse— 
Sever'd the thread and fallen the curse 
On ballad, ode and rondelay— 
Your fate, alas! could not be worse: 
The filler is the thing to-day! 


Doubtless when you have had tie blues, 
You've thought vour sorrows to rehearse 
In forms to settle pressing dues 
And creditors to reimburse ; 
You've sung, I wis, of fate adverse 
In villanelle and triolet-— 
But, ah! you've only made it worse: 
The filler is the thing to-day! 


Think not that you will ever use 
The odes with which you intersperse 
The sonnets wherein you confuse 
The girls you've loved since loved your nurse: 
They will not sell—go, drown, immerse 
Your grief in shallow quatrains, pray— 
The state of things grows worse and worse: 
The filler is the thing to-day! 


L’ Envoi 

Alas! songs must be short and terse, 
Or else ‘tis labor thrown away— 
The poet's fate could not be worse: 

The filler only sells to-day! 
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The New Age and the New Novel 


By Albert S. Henry 


profess to believe that every 

form of fiction has been 

thoroughly worked up, and 
that there is little reason to hope for the 
appearance of any more novels of the first 
class. On the other hand, there are read- 
ers who look upon fiction—and especially 
American fiction—as in a state of develop- 
ment which promises a future rich in work 
of varied and indubitable excellence; and 
if we consider the matter without preju- 
dice, there is something to be said in favor 
of the optimistic view of the American 
novel. Perhaps a swelling sense of pride 
in our national greatness may influence the 
judgment to an appreciable degree; but, 
nevertheless, from a_ strictly literary 
standpoint, there are certain facts which 
are at least impressive. 

That books bear the stamp of the period 
in which they are written is a truism of 
literary history. Nowhere is this more 
strongly evident than in the literature of 
imaginative poetry, drama and_ fiction. 
The novelist is in a sense limited by his 
environment; he reproduces the life he 
knows, and the wider his field of expe- 
rience is, the greater the range for his pen. 
And beneath individual experience lies the 
larger fact of a national life, growing 
richer and more abundant as the genera- 
tions come and go, and infusing the subtle 
strength of its spirit into every mind that 
understands and every heart that feels its 
deep significance. Hence, the long life of 
a people becomes the best background for 
the maker of fiction, and if he be a par- 
taker in the language, traditions, soil and 


HE future of the novel is a 
subject ever ripe for discus 
| sion. ‘There are some who 











blood of a great nation, the better is he 
qualified for the task of describing and 
interpreting its life. Here is where the 
American novelist of the earlier days was 
sadly handicapped. There was a lack of 
that historic background and of that ful- 
ness of life which work so potently in 
European literature. Our novelists were 
restricted in choice of themes and variety 
of material. In consequence whereot 
there was much copying of foreign mod- 
els, and, with the exception of an authentic 
voice now and then, American fiction was 
on a distinctly lower plane than that of 
England and of France. 

The last thirty years have witnessed 
extraordinary changes in the character of 
American society. New elements of po- 
litical, economic and social character have 
come upon the scene. The country is fill- 
ing up, and the great cities of the present 
day are no more like the provincial towns 
of the mid-nineteenth century than impe- 
rial Rome was like a medieval town of 
Germany. Our national life has become 
swifter, more complex, more difficult to 
grasp, in its manifold phases. The increas- 
ing luxury, the fierce commercial compe- 
tition, the ominous signs of a deep social 
unrest, the pathetic hysteria of the 
“saviors of society’—all these things tell 
of the new age into which we have en- 
tered. For the student the phenomena of 
the time are interesting problems awaiting 
solution; for the novelist they are fresh 
fields to be explored in the quest for new 
material for the weaving of stories. 

From the time of Charles Brockden 
Brown to that of Mr. Howells, American 
novelists were engaged for the most part 
in describing a society which was almost 
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exclusively Anglo-Saxon. ‘lo turn one’s 
back on the Anglo-S axon was to go to 
Europe for subjects and scenes, and. thus 
neglect one’s own country. But, owing 
to the enormous influx of aliens from 
southern and eastern Europe in the last 
~—" vears, our society, while prac- 

ically under Anglo-Saxon control, con- 
“aie within it large numbers of peoples 
foreign not only in birth, but in language, 
blood and traditions, a world removed 
from the typical American population, yet 
dwelling in our midst and forming “little 
Italy's,” Ghettos, and other colonies of like 
nature in the hearts of great cities. These 
settlements have a life of their own, and 
coming into contact with the larger cur- 
rent of municipal progress, they affect it 
more than is generally perceived. That 
this outre-mer element is being appropri- 
ated by story writers is evidenced by the 
appearance of fiction dealing with that side 
of American life. It isa large field to be 
exploited, and it is probable that the novel 
of the future will bring out vividly the 
contrast of Slav, Hun and Italian with the 
exclusive American of Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent. 

The topics suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs are but a few among many 
which could be brought forward to show 
that the mines of fiction are not yet 
worked out. The slow accretions of cul- 
ture, experience, new influences, storm and 
stress of social life, are providing that 
background and supplying the subjects for 
the novelist’s pen, which are needed in the 
evolution of fiction. The effects are 
already potent in the higher average of 
ability displayed in the structure of novels 
and the incomparably wider scope of the 
novelist of the present day. Everything 
out of which a story can be made is 
promptly seized upon. Commercial strife, 
new inventions, such as the automobile 
and the air-ship, steel-clad navies, labor 
unions, politics, the mysterious and repel- 
lent “under world” of vice and roguery, 
all figure more or less in the new fiction. 
It is true that much of this writing is 
ephemeral. But its very existence is proof 
of the continuous development of the 
novel. The main defects of most of our 
current fiction are a crudeness which is 
the result of incomplete and hasty study, 
and the apparent inability to realize more 
than one side of a subject. To use a favor- 








ite phrase of Matthew Arnold > our nov- 
elists do not “see life whole.” 

But if there can be such a thing as a 
horoscope of literature, it would indicate 
that there is a splendid future for the 
novel in the new age. It may be reason- 
ably presumed that where there is so much 
talent there must be some genius. We 
have many good skeletons of stories. 
What we need is the writer with th: 
power to clothe them with flesh and make 
them live. A first-rate novel would give 
us an impression of the totality of Amer- 
ican life such as we get of English life 
in the pages of Thackeray and Dickens, 
or French life in the volumes of Balzac. 
To concentrate on one side of a subject. 
even though the work be powerfully done, 
is not great art. The novelist should 
open the windows of his mind to every 
wind of influence. He should first of all 
live himself, if he expects to impress his 
readers with the authenticity of his mes 
sage. Dreaming in a world of books, 
apart from men, is the worst education for 
the novelist. The time in which we live 
cannot be interpreted from the shelter of 
a rose-garden. 

Some have looked forward to the ad 
vent of the “great American novel.” 
Critics with a touch of cynicism have de- 
clared that the “great American novel” 
is an illusion and a snare. ‘This is not the 
place to argue the point: but it is in orde; 
to state the reasons for one’s belief in th: 
future of fiction in America. Briefly, that 
trust is founded on the fact that the 
environment is increasingly in favor of th 
novelist; that the methods of writing fic 
tion are more carefully studied to-day thai 
ever before, and that, furthermore, the 
leaven of culture is working mightily in 
our land, to the end that genuine ability is 
appreciated and welcomed, and the ave 
nues for its expression are multiplied a 
hundredfold. The new age may never be 
adequately sung in verse or presented in 
immortal drama, but that its spirit will be 
interpreted and its character described 
through the medium of novels, mature 
artistic, splendid, is not idle speculation 
Notable work has been done in the spring 
time of American fiction, and when “the 
high midsummer pomps come on,” will 
they not bring with them the ripe fruits 
of a deep and rich soil ? 

























































A Literary Clearing House 
By Day Allen Willey 


F course, this means for New York, 
O where, into the office of a single 

magazine, the postman may bring 
five thousand manuscripts in a year. Mul- 
tiply it by fifty and you will have a faint 
idea of the mass of literature that annu- 
ally gives the editors of the metropolis 
“brain fag.” 

Attempt to read it all? It is beyond 
human possibility, by the present system, 
even to get a smattering of the gist of 
the contributions. In one office is a “clear- 
ing editor” —a young fellow in the thirties, 
but already with gray hair. To his desk 
comes every piece of fact and fiction ad- 
dressed to his publisher, who “runs” five 
magazines. Two hundred manuscripts a 
week are not an unusual number for him 
to handle. And this is the way he han- 
dles them: His secretary puts into one 
pile all that come from people who are 
known to have “placed” things. The un 
known go into the other pile, but are 
looked at first. Yes, each is at least looked 
at. First, does the subject make it hope- 
less? If so, one glance settles its fate. 
If the topic is worth while, he scans the 
first page or two. If it strikes him, he 
runs over more of it—a paragraph here 
and there. If it still “hits,” he turns it 
over to his secretary with “send that to 
Mr. ———.” Perhaps the topic is good. 
but the treatment is poor, in his opinion. 
A page is enough to turn it down. 

The matter thus winnowed out and sent 
to the other editors is read without any 
regard to the clearing editor’s verdict, and 
is just as likely to be rejected for a dozen 
other reasons than ones he would give. 
Here, of course, the examination is more 
thorough, with the result that something 
which has a good beginning may be found 
‘hopeless,’ to use the office exnression, 
because it has a bad ending. ‘This course 
is also followed with the contributions 
from the known writers. Some may be 
specialists on scientific topics, feminine 
topics, or humor. Their manuscript goes 
direct to the one whom the “clearing edi- 
tor” thinks is most interested. 

To this publisher. as to every other pub- 
lisher, comes a lot of articles and stories 
that it is not worth while to unfold. To 
break their wrappers is time wasted. he- 
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cause they are not on any theme which is 
available. Some editors make a consci- 
entious effort to wade through their 
offerings, but usually it means labor up to 
midnight and more each time they try to 
finish one day’s mail. Others pick out 
familiar authors and catchy titles, and turn 
over the rest to the mail clerk to send back 
with the beautifully printed note which 
stands for “turned down” and can be sent 
with unsealed postage. 

It’s an old story to say that much of 
the best “filling” for the periodical never 
gets into it, because it is unseen or for- 
gotten in the rush which marks the average 
editorial room. Even the copy reader will 
admit that it is impossible to attempt more 
than to run the eye over a page or a few 
paragraphs, if all the manuscripts are 
given an equal “show.” But the writer 
keeps on shooting his ideas here and there, 
hoping to make a bull’s eye, and those 
daintily printed notices do not prevent the 
shower of literature becoming thicker and 
thicker with each year. 

Yes, it is utterly impossible to examine 
the offerings to many of the magazines by 
the present editorial system. Here is one 
plan that may be worth thinking of: Let 
the publishers of New York organize a 
bureau provided with enough copy readers 
at least to look at every manuscript re- 
ceived. Have all the manuscripts brought 
direct to the bureau, then sorted out 
according to the addresses. A representa- 
tive from each magazine editor looks over 
the pile for his periodical, takes those sent 
by writers who are contributors to it or 
commissioned to prepare matter for it. 
He can also have the privilege of selecting 
any of the “unknown” contributions ad- 
dressed to his periodical. He returns to 
the office with his package, which is put 
through the usual routine. Meanwhile, 
the manuscripts left are divided as equally 
as possible among the “clearing house 
readers,” each of whom also represents 
a publisher, and has been instructed to 
know what that publisher wants. After 
reading the story or article, a few words 
on its wrapper will summarize it so that 
each reader can tell if there is anything in 
it for his. house. If he thinks it worth 
while. he takes it. If not—and it has the 
stamps—it completes the round trip. 

In this way the quarter of a million 
“efforts” might be disposed of in a fourth 
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of the time now required—yet the real 
merit of each be known. 


Does Pessimism Pay ? 
By Norma Bright Carson 


OT with the spring sun shining; not 
with the first of the season’s bird- 
songs; not with the opening buds 

and the woodlands all gay with fresh vio- 
lets—among these things, strong in the 
strength of a new life, rampant in the 
pride of their rejuvenation, pessimism has 
no part or place. Let the “calamity howl- 
ers” howl their fill while winter freezes 
and the harsh winds of the North blow 
strong ; but with the first breath of balmy 
air, the first faint stirrings of the life that 
is awaking in field and forest and town— 
man, innately grateful for the good that 
Nature bestows upon him, lays aside his 
‘robe of mourning, his garb of melancholy 
prophecy, and, filling his lungs with the 
breath of a renewed life, sees suddenly 
before him a new Heaven and a new 
Earth! The tall trees protect; the dainty 
flowers encourage and cheer; the very 
rivers flow straight back to childhood’s 
fairyland! 

Now, indeed, is “God in his Heaven,” 
and how other than right can the world 
be? Poetry is dead; politics are rotten; 
the land is immersed beneath a tidal wave 
of gross commercialism; the money- 
grabber rules, the gambler dictates; the 


monopoly-monster wields his scepter of 
murderous tyranny. How now? Poetry 
is not dead—is not Nature herself proof 
sufficient? Follow the wood-way and cry 
upon Pan; hear his reeds play! Tap at 
the tree’s door and nymphs not rivaled in 
the pages of Greek story will obey your 
summons forth! Whisper in the violet’s 
bell your heart’s wish; lo! a fairy host, 
Titania herself commanding, will bear you 
gifts of sweet content, soul music! 

What matter if petty mercenaries do 
annoy; if stupid politicians do blunder 
over Presidential possibilities and seek to 
turn, each to his own good, the nation’s 
opportunities? Man will go on sowing; 
God will go on sending rain and sunshine; 
the harvest day will bring forth earth’s 
rich abundance still. Fling to the four 
winds your croakings, till they spend them- 
selves. Rid your hearts of doubts and 
fears and worries. For there’s a new 
song to be sung; a new poetry to be 
uttered ; a new life to be lived! April is 
here, and with it the joyous Easter-tide— 
season of promise; day of light following 
close upon darkness; of Hope victorious 
over Despair; of Life conquering the 
tomb; and the joy of living putting to 
rout the fear of dying, since there is no 
Death! 

Take to yourself the message that the 
spring brings, and say no more: the world 
is wicked, but—the world is good! 


Optimism 
By Carl Culver Wiggin 
F every time we climbed we gained 
The pinnacle we sought, 
The edge of effort soon would dull 
With ends so cheaply bought. 


Success would lose the prestige 
That now invests the name, 
And all endeavor speedily 
Would sink to common plane. 
So failure has its virtues, 
Although at sight concealed, 
For ‘gainst the background failure makes, 


Success shows sharp revealed. 
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‘* Helena Richie’’ as a Drama 


UT there isn’t a play in it,” 
Dept declared Margaret Deland, 
B when Charlotte Thompson 
@ 2) asked for permission to 
dramatize The Awakening of 
Helena Richie. Miss Thomp- 
son merely smiled, and repeated her 
request. The confidence she exhibited 
was not unwarranted, as Margaret 
Anglin’s recent presentation of the play 
proves. There was a drama in the novel— 
granted that a skilled and really enthusi- 
astic playwright undertook to find it, and 
a skilled and interested artist sought to 
reproduce it. 

Few popular novels make successful 
plays: witness Jn the Palace of the King, 
The Marriage of William Ashe, The 
House of Mirth and others of that class. 
It was therefore something of a surprise, 
doubtless, to many of those who, having 
read Helena Richie, went out of curiosity 
to see the play, and found a deeply touch- 
ing and effective drama that might have 
afforded—in point of psychological oppor- 
tunity—a study not to be despised by even 
the most subtle of our interpreters of 
feminine soul forces. 

From a somewhat shallow Helena had 
been developed a woman of remarkable 
temperament, at one moment coldly cyni- 
cal, in the next, exquisitely tender; a 
woman of mixed passion and intellectual 
power, capable either of immersing self 
in a whirlpool of forgetful emotion, or of 
rising to a pinnacle of unselfish sacrifice 
that could not but touch the hardest heart. 
In the book one felt that Helena repented 
merely because she had been found out, 
that she renounced merely because renun- 
ciation brought her the end she coveted. 
In the play, one sees laid bare all the strug- 
gle, all the temptation, all the process of 
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Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


transformation, that culminated in the 
attainment of the right point of view. 

In short, the stage presentation up- 
lifted and ennobled the purpose of the 
book, and supplemented in a practical way 





Waldo P. Warren 


Author of a useful little handbook, Thoughts 
on Business 


Mrs. Deland’s setting forth of a great and 
not to be lightly dismissed moral lesson. 


The Author of ‘‘ Dr. Ellen ’’ 

It is rather interesting to know that 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, the author of 
Dr. Ellen, was at one time associated with 
Frank Norris and O’Hara Cosgrave 
now editor of “Everybody’s’—in the 
editorship of “The Wave,” the California 
periodical to which Norris contributed 
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Chaucer 


From a bust by George Frampton, at the Guildhall Library, London 


much of his earlier work. Miss Tompkins 
came East some years ago, was on the 
staff of one of the Munsey publications, 
and finally became a free lance. Dr. Ellen 
is her first novel—an admirable effort that 
promises well for the future. 





More Irish Literature 


Miss Eleanor Hull, whose work on 
The Cuchulliii Saga was highly praised by 
President Roosevelt in his recent article 
on the Celtic sagas, has published 4 Te.rt 
Book of Irish Literature. It begins with 
the earliest semi-mythical poets and covers 
the period down to the early years of the 
sixteenth century. It is written in logical 
style and with severe restraint, in no case 
claiming for Irish literature more than 
its due, or than the records justify. Hence 
it is of the greatest value to the student. 
This book, with her work on The Cuchul- 


lin Saga, together with the writings of 
Lady Gregory and Dr. Hyde, will do much 
to popularize the study of Irish literature. 
A second volume is promised. The pub- 
lishers are Gill, of Belfast, Ireland, and 
Nutt, of London, England. 


Ada Woodruff Anderson 


Mrs. Ada Woodruff Anderson is a 
native of the Pacific Coast. and is regarded 
as the representative woman writer of 
Seattle, where she now resides. 

Her stories, mainly interpretations of 
the vigorous Western life and atmosphere, 
have appeared in the ‘Century,’ “Har- 
per’s,” “‘Ainslee’s’’ and others of the gen- 
eral magazines. 

Her uncle and great-uncle were promi- 
nent in the settlement of Puget Sound. 
and her maternal grandfather had the 






























first log cabin constructed on the present 
site of the city of Portland. 

Mrs. Anderson was sent down to Cali- 
fornia to be educated, and as a schoolgirl 
she won the second of three prizes offered 
by the San Francisco “Chronicle” for a 
child’s Christmas story. It was not until 
several years after her marriage, however, 
that she wrote in any but a desultory 
fashion, but since 1900 her pen has been 
a busy one. She likes best to write of 
the familiar Puget Sound country, and 
her new book is the story of a settlement 
in the neighborhood of Mt. Rainier, in the 
seventies, after the completion of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The Life of Schurz in Germany 

The Life of Carl Schurz has received a 
warm welcome in Germany, where the 
second volume has but recently appeared. 
This is fitting—Schurz having been the 
greatest German in America. Says one 
editor, “Herr Schurz's . lutobiography will 
retain a prominent place in our memoirs 
and literature. It should not be lacking in 
any German library.” 


Books Promised for the Spring 


Among announcements made by the 
John Lane Company we find: French 
Novelists of To-day, by Winifred Stev- 
ens; Modernism and Romance, by Rolfe 
A. Scott-James: Apologia Diffidentis, by 
W. Compton Leith; The Training of the 
Imagination, by James Rhoades; the 
works of Laurence Hope; the works of 
Francis Thompson; W. J. Locke’s novels 
in ten volumes; Beau Brummel, by Clyde 
Fitch and Richard Mansfield (a sumptu- 
ous volume recording Mansfield’s presen- 
tation); A Man of Genius, a novel by 
M. P. Willcocks: Wy Enemy the Motor, 
by Julian Street: The Bishop’s Scapegoat, 
by T. B. Clegg; The Finances of Sir John 
Kynnersley, by A. C. Fox-Davies; Love 
and the Ironmonge r, by F. J. Randall, and 
The Isle of Maids, by M. T. Hainsselin. 


May Sinclair’s new novel will be pub- 
lished by the Harpers—The Judgment of 
Eve. Strange to tell, it portrays a wife 
who is loving and a husband who is faith- 


ful. 


general works this firm will bring out 
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A treat in the humorous is to be offered 
in Thomas L. Masson’s The New Plato: 
Socrates Redivivus. The ancient Greek 
philosopher in the réle of steerage pas- 
senger on the Lusitania will certainly be 
original, and his observations from the top 
of the Flatiron Building and in the New 
York Stock Exchange ought certainly to 
create a diversion. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
will publish the book. The same firm will 
issue Nathan Haskell Dole’s A Teacher of 
Dante, a study of medizval Italian life and 
literature. 





Ada Woodruff Anderson 
Author of a new novel, The Heart of the Red Firs 


The McClure Company has a long list 
for spring publication, including The 
Chaperon, by C. N. and A. M. William- 
son; The Wayfarers, the first long novel 
by Mary Stewart Cutting; The Sword 
Decides, by Marjorie Bowen; The Sisters, 
by Mrs. Percy Dearmer; The Tenants, by 
Mary S. Watts; The V ermilion Pencil, by 
General Homer Lea; 7he House of the 
Lost Court, by the Marquesa d’Alpeus ; 
The Under Groove, by Arthur Stringer ; 
Katherine Trevalyan, by Louise M. Field ; 
Love's Logic, by Anthony Hope (a collec- 
tion of short stories) ; Tangled Wedlock, 
by Edgar Jepson; Retz, by Van Zo Post; 
A Japanese Spy, by Lancelot Lawton ; and 
The Postscript, by Eleanor Stuart. In 
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Through the Magic Door, essays on books, 
by A. Conan Doyle; Justice and Liberty. 
by G. Lowes Dickinson; The Poetry of 
Jesus, by Edwin Markham, and On the 
Witness Stand, by Hugo Munsterberg. 





Grace Deni» Litchfield 
Author of The Supreme Gift 


George W. Jacobs & Co. will presently 
bring out a life of Lafcadio Hearn by 
George M. Gould, M. D. Dr. Gould is 
the man who attributes most diseases of 
literary folk to eye-strain, a theory that 
he has eloquently expounded in his several 
volumes of Biographic Clinics. 


* * 


Fiction from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in the spring of 1908, will be represented 
as follows: Rose MacLeod, by Alice 
Brown; Priest and Pagan, by Herbert 
M. Hopkins; The Breaking in of a Yachts- 
man’s Wife, by Mary Heaton Vorse; and 
Home from Seca, by George S. Wasson. 
Many general works will be issued, among 
others: The New American Type, essays 
by Henry D. Sedgwick; Literature and 
the American College, by Irving Babbitt ; 
Leaf and Tendril, by John Burroughs; 
Lives of Great English Writers, from 
Chaucer to Browning, by W. S. Hinch- 








man and Francis B. Gummere; The 
Church and Modern Life, by \Washington 
Gladden, and The Federation of the 
World, by Benjamin F. Trueblood. 

* *k * 


Bliss Carman’s new book will be The 
Making of Personality, a volume of essays 
on character-building. 


Word comes from London that Miss 
Corelli has a new novel almost completed. 
Mr. Swinburne is also mentioned as being 
ready with his drama of the Borgias— 
The Duke of Gandia. 


Scribners announce a novel by Frances 
Powell, author of The House on the Hud- 
son. The new story will be called Old 
Mr. Davenant's Money. 


Esperanto and Edmond Privat 


Edmond Privat, author of several of 
the Esperanto books, is now in America 





‘* Frank Danby ’”’ 
Author of The Heart of a Child 


lecturing on the universal language. M. 
Privat comes from Geneva, Switzerland, 
and was secretary of the Second Universal 
Esperanto Congress. He is a young man, 
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and an exceedingly earnest one. Speaking 
of Esperanto, he said, “In Europe it has 
already a remarkable hold. It is being 
taught in the schools in France. In Amer- 
ica it is just beginning to awaken interest. 
There are many phases to our efforts to 
spread the use of Esperanto. It is a lan- 
guage for the poor, for the uneducated. 
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By its grcwth we shall effect more of the 
brotherhood of man.” 

For a man who knew no English until 
a year ago, M. Privat speaks remarkably 
well, just a little hesitatingly, but with an 
excellence in the choice of words that 
makes his speech most pleasant to hear. 
Since coming to America, less than two 


Author of Optimism, one of the encouraging books of the year 


Published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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months ago, he has lectured in New York, 
Boston, Cambridge and Philadelphia. A 
few weeks ago he met President Roose- 
velt. The result is that a number of new 
Esperanto classes have been formed, both 
in the colleges and outside, and the move 
ment, which seemed at first but a very 
insignificant one, is assuming a_ rather 
large importance. ‘The next book to be 
issued is Privat’s Esperanto at a Glance, 
to come from Revells. 


free distribution, one hundred thousand 
copies of a small primer, Elements of 
Esperanto. For propaganda purposes he 
will mail, without charge, one of these 
booklets to anyone who sends name and 
address and postage. Mr. Baker’s address 
is 1239 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


Changed Methods 
A little note lately circulated calls our 
attention to the fact that many of our 





Edmond Privat 


We expect, at an early date, to have 
M. Privat write an article for THE Book 
News Montuiy. He has expressed his 
willingness to do this. 

In the same connection we make another 
announcement: Arthur Baker, editor of 
Amerika Esperantisto, has printed, for 





authors of long standing have in recent 
times changed their methods of writing. 
For instance, Thomas Hardy professes to 
have abandoned novels for poetry; J. M. 
Barrie has given up fiction for playwrit- 
ing; George Moore and George Meredith 
have practically stepped out of the literary 
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The Earl of Cromer 
Author of Moder : Egypt 


field (the latter having ceased to produce 
altogether ), and Kipling and Henry James 
have undergone a complete transformation 
so far as the manner of their books is con- 
cerned. Indeed, the “course of Kipling 
seems to have been diverted at full tide,” 
is the comment made; while the sugges- 
tion is offered Mr. Hardy that it might 
pay him, both in fame and in a more ma- 
terial way, to write some more of those 
charming romances that belong to the 
period of Tess. 


‘* A Modern Prometheus ’ 

300ks with Italian priests for heroes 
are coming plentifully. First there is The 
Soul of a Priest, by the Duke Litta, and 
now comes A Modern Prometheus, by 


Martha G. D. Bianchi. Duffield & Co. are 
the publishers of this last. 


Who ‘‘ Christian Reid ’’ Is 

“Christian Reid,” author of Princess 
Nadine, is Mrs. Frances Fisher Tiernan, 
of Salisbury, North Carolina. This is her 
third novel. 


Books as Medicine 

A paragraph on books, clipped from 
“Putnam’s Monthly,” may interest our 
readers: 

Books should be dispensed like medicine! The 
man with certain mental symptoms should be 
restricted to such printed matter as the symp- 


toms indicate, and prohibited the use of any 
other. Or the people with these symptoms 
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John Brown, D. D. 


The cabinet on the table belonged to John Bunyan, and in his hand Dr. Brown holds Bunyan’s 
staff. So we have here Bunyan’s cabinet, staff and biographer. The photograph was 
taken by Dr. J. K. Dixon, whose kindness permits us to reproduce it 











should be quarantined, and not let loose upon 
more sensitive organisms. If they could be 
shown, gently but firmly, how to take a book 
for what it is, and not for what it was never 
intended to be—then indeed might existence be 
tolerable. 


Dr. Rolfe’s Eightieth Birthday 


W. J. Rolfe, the Shakespearean scholar, 
recently celebrated his eightieth birthday. 
Dr. Rolfe has a new volume now ready— 
Shakespeare Proverbs, selections from the 
plays, made by Mrs. Cowden-Clarke, and 
supplemented with further selections from 
the sonnets and poems, collected by Dr. 
Rolfe himself. The book has an intro- 
duction and notes, in true Rolfe fashion, 
and the whole promises to be a work of 
perennial delight and unfaltering tseful- 
ness. The Putnams will issue it. 
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In the ‘‘ Hall of Fame’’ 


“Halls of Fame’ are troublesome at 
the best of times. Given a redecorated 
dome in the British Museum, divided into 
twenty spaces, with one devoted to a clock, 
and the other nineteen to be assigned to 
the “greatest and most representative 
names in English literature,” who is to 
decide which these greatest and most rep- 
resentative are? The Museum trustees 
have made the following selection: Chau- 
cer, Caxton, Tindale, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Addison, 
Swift, Pope, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Scott. 
Byron, Carlyle, Macaulay, Tennyson and 
3rowning. Poor Fielding! And what of 
Thackeray and Dickens and George Eliot ? 
What of Ruskin and Shelley and Keats? 
And imagine the chagrin of Dr. Johnson! 


The April Heart 


By Isabel S. Mason 


H, rare Spring rapture! 
Longing for green hills. 
For brook, whose silver spills 
O’er pearly, pebbled ways, 
Attuned to rippled thrills. 
Hark to the robin’s ring! 
List! how they call and sing, 
To haste, come out and loiter 
Along the lanes of Spring. 


She will repeat anew 
Her miracle for you. 
Above the tasseled willow trees 
She flies her banner blue. 
Come! Up, and let’s away 
A thousand Aprils say, 
“We have returned to tryst with you, 


Who loved us yesterday.” 
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Lesson LII 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


George Meredith 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue ot Book NEws. 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 
Since, however, the March BooK NEws MONTHLY was a Meredith 


up George Meredith. 


give here only the biographical data and the selections. 
Books for supplementary reading include Complete 


Sons). 


George Meredith 
ORN February 12, 1828. His 
published works include: 
B Poems ( os a The Shaving 
So w) of pondhoas gf 1855) ; Farina 
(1857) ; The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel (1859) 
Evan Harrington (1861); Modern Love 
and Poems of the English Roadside 
(1862); Sandra Belloni (1864); Rhoda 
Fleming (1865) ; Vittoria (1866) ; Adven- 
tures of Harry Richmond (1871); Beau- 
champ’s Career (1875); The Egoist 
(1879); The Tragic Comedians (1881) ; 
Diana of the Crossways (1885); Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883) ; 
Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life (1887) ; 
A Reading of Earth (1888) ; One of Our 


Conquerors (1891); Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta (1894) and The Amazing 
Marriage (1895). 
Selections 
EARTH AND MAn. 


On her great venture, Man, 

Earth gazes while her fingers dint the breast 
Which is his well of strength, his home of rest. 
And fair to scan. 





Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


The present lesson takes 
number, we 
Refer to the March number for criticisms, etc. 

Meredith 


Works af George (Charles Scribner’ 


More aid than that embrace, 

That nourishment, she cannot give: his heart 
Involves his fate; and she who urged the start 
Abides the race. 


For he is in the lists 

Contentious with the elements, whose dower 
First sprang him; for swift vultures to devour 
If he desists. 


His breath of instant thirst 

Is warning of a creature matched with strife, 
To meet it as a bride, or let fall life 

On life’s accursed. 


No longer forth he bounds 

The lusty animal, afield to roam, 

But peering in earth’s entrails, where the gnome 
Strange themes propounds. 


By hunger sharply sped 

To grasp at weapons ere he learns their use, 
In each new ring he bears a giant’s thews, 
An infant’s head. 


And ever that old task 

Of reading what he is and whence he came, 
Whither to go. finds wilder letters flame 
Across her mask. 


She hears his wailful prayer, 

When now to the Invisible he raves 

To rend him from her, now his mother craves 
Her calm, her care. 
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The thing that shudders most 

Within him is the burden of his cry. 

Seen of his dread, she is to his blank eye 
The eyeless Ghost. 


Or sometimes she will seem 

Heavenly, but her blush, soon wearing white, 
Veils like a gorsebush in a web of blight, 
With gold-buds dim. 


Once worshipped Prime of Powers, 

She still was the Implacable: as a beast, 

She struck him down and dragged him from 
the feast 

She crowned with flowers. 


Her pomp of glorious hues, 

Her revelries of ripeness, her kind smile, 
Her songs, her peeping faces, lure awhile 
With symbol-clues. 


The mystery she holds 

For him, inveterately he strains to see, 
And sight of his obtuseness is the key 
\mong those folds. 


He may entreat, aspire, 

He may despair, and she has never heed 

She drinking his warm sweat will soothe his 
need, 

Not his desire. 


She prompts him to rejoice, 

Yet scares him on the threshold with the shroud. 
He deems her cherishing of her best-endowed 
\ wanton’s choice. 


\lbeit thereof he has found 

Firm roadway between lustfulness and pain; 
Has half transferred the battle to his brain 
From bloody ground; 


He will not read her good, 
Or wise. but with the passion Self obscures; 
Through that old devil of the thousand lures, 
Through that dense hood: 


Through terror, through distrust ; 

The greed to touch, to view, to have, to live: 
Through all that makes of him a sensitive 
Abhorring dust. 


Behold his wormy home! 

And he the wind-whipped, anywhither wave 
Crazily tumbled on a shingle-grave 

To waste in foam : 


Therefore the wretch inclines 

Afresh to the Invisible, who, he saith, 

Can raise him high: with vows of living faith 
For little signs. 


Some signs he must demand, 

Some proofs of slaughtered nature; some prized 
few, 

To satisfy the senses it is true, 

And in his hand, 


This miracle which saves 

Himself, himself doth from extinction clutch, 
By virtue of his worth, contrasting much 
With brutes and knaves. 
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From dust, of him abhorred, 

He would be snatched by Grace discovering 
worth. 

“Sever me from the hollowness of earth! 


Me take, dear Lord!” 


She hears him. Him she owes 

For half her loveliness a love well won 

By work that lights the shapeless and the dun, 
Their common foes. 


He builds the soaring spires, 

That sing his soul in stone: of her he draws, 
Though blind to her, by spelling at her laws, 
Her purest fires. 


Through him hath she excharged, 

For the gold harvest-robes, the mural crown, 
Her haggard quarry-features and thick frown 
Where monsters ranged. 


\nd order, high discourse, 

And decency, than which is life less dear, 
She has of him: the lyre of language clear, 
Love’s tongue and source, 


She hears him, and can hear 

With glory in his gains by work achieved: 
With grief for grief that is the unperceived 
In her so near. 


If he aloft for aid 

[mploring storms, her essence is the spur. 
His cry to heaven is a cry to her 

He would evade. 


Not elsewhere can he tend. 

Those are her rules which bid him wash foul 
sins; 

Those her revulsions from the skull that grins 

To ape his end. 


And her desires are those 

For happiness, for lastingness, for light. 
Tis she who kindles in his haunting night 
[The hoped dawn-rose. 


Fair fountains of the dark 

Daily she waves him, that his inner dream 
May clasp amid the glooms a springing beam, 
A quivering lark: 


This life and her to know 

For Spirit: with awakenedness of glee 
To feel stern joy her origin: not he 
The child of woe. 


But that the senses still 

Usurp the station of their issue mind, 

He would have burst the chrysalis of the blind: 
As yet he will; 


As yet he will, she prays, 

Yet will when his distempered devil of Self :— 
The glutton for her fruits, the wily elf 

In shifting rays.— 


That captain of the scorned; 

The coveter of life in soul and shell, 
The fratricide, the thief, the infidel, 
The hoofed and horned ;— 
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He singularly doomed 

To what he execrates and writhes to shun ;— 
When fire has passed him vapour to the sun, 
And sun relumed, 


Then shall the horrid pall 

Be lifted, and a spirit nigh divine, 
‘Live in thy offspring as I live in mine,’ 
Will hear her call. 


Whence looks he on a land 

Whereon his labour is a carven page; 
And forth from heritage to heritage 
Nought writ on sand. 


His fables of the Above, 

And his gapped readings of the crown an 
sword, 

The hell detested and the heaven adored, 

The hate, the love. 


The bright wing, the black hoof. 

He shall peruse, from Reason no disjoined, 
And never unfaith clamouring to be coined 
To faith by proof, 


She her just Lord may view, 

Not he, her creature, till his soul has yearned 
With all her gifts to reach the light discerned 
Her spirit through. 


Then in him time shall run 

As in the hour that to young sunlight crows; 
And—"If thou hast good faith it can repose,” 
She tells her son, 


Meanwhile on him, her chief, 
Expression, her great word of life, looks she; 
Twi-minded of him, as the waxing tree, 


Or dated leaf. 


A READING oF EARTH. 
SEED-TIME. 


Flowers of the willow-herb are wool; 
Flowers of the briar berries red; 

Speeding their seed as the breeze may rule, 
Flowers of the thistle loosen the thread. 
Flowers of the clematis drip in beard, 
Slack from the fir-tree youngly climbed; 
Chaplets in air, flies foliage seared; 

Heeled upon earth, lie clusters rimed. 


Where were skies of the mantle stained 
Orange and scarlet, a coat of frieze 

Travels from North till day has waned, 
Tattered, soaked in the ditch’s dyes; 
Tumbles the rook under grey or slate; 

Else enfolding us damps to the bone; 
Narrows the world to my neighbour’s gate; 
Paints me Life as a wheezy crone. 


Now seems none but the spider lord; 

Star in circle his web waits prey, 

Silvering bush-mounds, blue brushing sward; 
Slow runs the hour, swift flits the ray. 
Now to his thread-shroud is he nigh, 

Nigh to the tangle where wings are sealed, 
He who frolicked the jewelled fly; 

All is adroop on the down and the weald. 





Mists more lone for the sheep-bell enwrap 
Nights that tardily let slip a morn 

Paler than moons, and on noontide’s lap 
Flame dies cold, like the rose late born. 
Rose born iate, born withered in bud!— 

I, even I, for a zenith of sun 

Cry, to fulfil me, nourish my blood: 

O for a day of the long light, one! 


Master the blood, nor read by chills, 

Earth admonishes: Hast thou ploughed, 
Sown, reaped, harvested grain for the mills, 
Thou hast the light over shadow of cloud. 
Steadily eving, before that wail 
Animal-infant, thy mind began, 

Momently nearer me: should sight fail, 
Plod in the track of the husbandman. 


Verily now is our season of seed, 

Now in our Autumn; and Earth discerns 

Them that have served her in them that can 
read, 

Glassing where under the surface she burns, 

Quick at her wheel, while the fuel, decay, 

Brightens the fire of renewal: and we? 

Death is the word of a bovire day, 

Know you the breast of the springing To-be. 


Lapy BLanpisH to AustiN WENTWORTH. 
From The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 

“His ordeal is over. I have just come from 
his room and seen him bear the worst that 
could be. Return at once—he has asked for 
you. I can hardly write intelligibly, but I will 
tell vou what we know. 

“Two days after the dreadful night when he 
left us, his father heard from Ralph Morton. 
Richard had fought a duel in France with Lord 
Mountfalcon, and was lying wounded at a ham- 
let on the coast. His father started immediately 
with his poor wife, and I followed in company 
with his aunt and his child. The wound was 
not dangerous. He was shot in the side some- 
where, but the ball injured no vital part. We 
thought all would be well. Oh! how sick I am 
of theories, and systems, and the pretensions 
of men! There was his son lying all but dead, 
and the man was still unconvinced of the folly 
he had been guilty of. I could hardly bear 
the sight of his composure. I shall hate the 
name of Science till the day I die. Give me 
nothing but commonplace unpretending people! 

“They were at a wretched French cabaret, 
smelling vilely, where we still remain, and the 
people try as much as they can do to com- 
pensate for our discomforts by their kindness. 
The French poor people are very considerate 
where they see suffering. I will say that for 
them. ‘The doctors had not allowed his poor 
Lucy to go near him. She sat outside his door, 
and none of us dared disturb her. That was 
a sight for Science. His father and myself and 
Mrs. Berry were the only ones permitted to 
wait on- him, and whenever we came out, there 
she sat, not speaking a word—for she had been 
told it would endanger his life—but she looked 
such awful eagerness. She had the sort of eye 
I fancy mad persons have. I was sure her rea- 
son was going. We did everything we could 
think of to comfort her. A bed was made up 
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for her and her meals were brought to her there. 
Of course there was no getting her to eat. 
What do you suppose his alarm was fixed on? 
He absolutely said to me—but I have not 
patience to repeat his words. He thought her 
to blame for not commanding herself tor the 
sake of her maternal duties. He had absolutely 
an idea insisting that she should make an et- 
fort to suckle the child. I shall love that Mrs. 
Berry to the end of my days. I really believe 
she has twice the sense of any of us—Science 
and all. She asked him plainly if he wished to 
poison the child, and then he gave way, but 
with a bad grace. 

“Poor man! perhaps I am hard on him. | 
remember that you said Richard had done 
wrong. Yes; well, that may be. But his father 
eclipsed his wrong in a greater wrong—a crime, 
or quite as bad; for if he deceived himself in 
the belief that he was acting righteously in 
separating husband and wife, and exposing his 
son as he did, I can only say that there are 
some who are worse than people who deliberate- 
ly commit crimes. No doubt Science will bene- 
fit by it. They kill little animals for the sake 
of Science. 

“We have with us Dr. Bairam, and a French 
physician from Dieppe, a very skilful man. It 
was he who told us where the real danger lay. 
We thought all would be well. A. week had 
passed and no_ fever supervened. We told 
Richard that his wife was coming to him, and 
he could bear to hear it. I went to her and 
began to circumlocute, thinking she listened— 
she had the same eager look. When I told 
her she might go in with me to see her dear 
husband, her features did not change. M. Des- 
pres, who held her pulse at the time, told me, 
in a whisper,.it was cerebral fever—brain fever 
coming on. We have talked of her since. I 
noticed that though she did not seem to under- 
stand me, her bosom heaved, and she appeared 
to be trying to ~epress it, and choke something. 
I am sure now, from what I know of her char- 
acter, that she—even in the approaches of de- 
lirium—was preventing herself from crying out. 
Her last hold of reason was a thought for 
Richard. It was against a creature like this that 
we plotted! I have the comfort of knowing 
that I did my share in helping to destroy her. 
Had she seen her husband a day or two before 
—but no! there was a new System to interdict 
that! Or had she not so violently controlled 
her nature as she did, I believe she might have 
been saved. 

“He said once of a man, that his conscience 
was a coxcomb. Will you believe that when he 
saw his son’s wife—poor victim! lying delirious, 
he could not even then see his error. You said 
he wished to take Providence out of God’s 
hands. His mad self-deceit would not leave 
him. T am positive, that while he was standing 
over-her, he was blaming her for not having 
considered the child. Indeed he made a remark 
to me that it was unfortunate—‘disastrous,’ I 
think he said—that the child should have to be 
fed by hand. I dare say it is. All I pray is that 
this young child may be saved from him. I 
cannot bear to see him look on it. He does not 
spare himself bodily fatigue—but what is that? 








that is the vulgarest form of love. I know what 
you will say. You will say I have lost all char- 
ity, and I have. But I should not feel so, Austin, 
if 1 could be quite sure that he is an altered 
man even now the blow has struck him. He is 
reserved and simple in his speech, and his grief 
is evident, but I have doubts. He heard her 
while she was senseless call him cruel and 
harsh, and cry that she had suffered, and I saw 
then his mouth contract as if he had been 
touched. Perhaps, when he thinks, his mind will 
be clearer, but what he has done cannot be un- 
done. I do not imagine he will abuse women 
any more. The doctor called her a forte et 
belle jeune femme: and he said she was as 
noble a soul as ever God moulded clay upon. 
A noble soul, forte et belle! She lies up- 
stairs. If he can look on her and not see his 
sin, I almost fear God will never enlighten him. 

“She died five days after she had been re- 
moved. The shock had utterly deranged her. I 
was with her. She died very quietly, breathing 
her last breath without pain—asking for no one 
—a death I should like to die. 

“Her cries at one time were dreadfully loud. 
She screamed that she was ‘drowning in fire,” 
and that her husband would not come to her 
to save her. We deadened the sound as much 
as we could, but it was impossible to prevent 
Richard from hearing. He knew her voice, and 
it produced an effect like fever upon him, When- 
ever she called he answered. You could not 
hear them without weeping. Mrs. Berry sat 
with her, and I sat with him, and his father 
moved irom one to the other. 

“But the trial for us came when she was gone 
How to communicate it to Richard—-or whether 
to do so at all! His father consulted with us. 
We were quite decided that it would be mad- 
ness to breathe it while he was in that state. 
I can admit now—as things have turned out— 
we were wrong. His father left us—I believe he 
spent the time in prayer—and then leaning on 
me, he went to Richard, and said in so many 
words, that his Lucy was no more. I saw a 
smile so sweet and so sad. He said he had 
seen her die, as if he had passed through his 
suffering a long time ago. He shut his eyes. 
I could see by the motion of his eyeballs up 
that he was straining his sight to some inner 
heaven.—I cannot go on. ; 

“T think Richard is safe. Had we postponed 
the tidings, till he came to his clear senses, it 
must have killed him. His father was right 
for once, then. But if he has saved his son’s 
body, he has given the death-blow to his heart. 
Richard will never be what he promised. 

“A letter found on his clothes tells us the 
origin of the quarrel. I have had an interview 
with Lord M. this morning. I cannot say I 
think him exactly to blame: Richard forced 
him to fight. At least I do not select him the 
foremost for blame. He was deeply and sin- 
cerely affected by the calamity he has caused. 
Alas! he was only an instrument. Your poor 
aunt is utterly prostrate and _ talks strange 
things of her daughter’s death. She is only 
happy in drudging. Dr.. Bairam says we must 
under any circumstances keep her employed. 
Whilst she is doing something, she can chat 
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freely, but the moment her hands are not occu- 
pied she gives me an idea that she is going into 
a fit, 

“We expect the dear child’s uncle to-day. 
Mr. Thompson is here. I have taken him up- 
stairs to look at her. That poor young man 
has a true heart. 

“Come at once. You will not be in time to see 
her. She will lie at Raynham. If you could 
you would see an angel. He sits by her side 
for hours. I can give you no description of her 
beauty. 

“You will not delay, I know, dear Austin, and 
I want you, for your presence will make me 
more charitable than I find it possible to be. 
Have you noticed the expression in the eyes 
of blind men? That is just how Richard looks, 
as he lies there silent in his bed—striving to 
image her on his brain.” 


THE Lovers. 
From The Egoist. 

The hour was close upon eleven at night. 
Laetitia sat in the room adjoining her father’s 
bed-chamber. Her elbow was on the table be- 
side her chair, and two fingers pressed her 
temples. The state between thinking and feel- 
ing, when both are molten and flow by us, 
is one of our nature’s intermissions, coming 
after thought has quieted the fiery nerves, and 
can do no more. She seemed to be meditating. 
She was conscious only of a struggle past. 

She answered a tap at the door, and raised her 
eyes on Clara. 

Clara stepped softly. “Mr. Dale is asleep?” 

“T hope so.” 

“Ah! dear friend.” 

Laetitia let her hand be pressed. 

“Have you had a pleasant evening?” 

“Mr. Whitford and papa have gone to the 
library.” 

“Colonel De Craye has been singing?” 

“Yes—with a voice! I thought of you up- 
stairs, but could not ask him to sing piano.” 

“He is probably exhilarated.” 

“One would suppose it: he sang well.” 

“You are not aware of any reason?” 

“Tt cannot concern me.” 

Clara was in rosy colour, but could meet a 
steady gaze. 

“And Crossjay has gone to bed?” 

‘Long since. He was at dessert. He would 
not touch anything.” 

“He is a strange boy.” 

“Not very strange, Laetitia.” 

‘He did not come to me to wish me good- 
night.” 

“That is not strange.” 

“Tt is his habit at the cottage and here; and 
he professes to like me.” 

“Oh! he does. I may have wakened his en- 
thusiasm, but you he loves.” 

“Why do you say it is not strange, Clara?” 

“He fears you a little.” 

“And why should Crossjay fear me?” 

“Dear. I will tell you. Last night—You will 
forgive him, for it was by accident: his own 
bed-room door was locked and he ran down to 
the drawing-room and curled himself up on the 
ottoman, and fell asleep, under that padded silk- 





en coverlet of the ladies—boots and all, I am 
afraid!” 

Laetitia profited by this absurd allusion, thank- 
ing Clara in her heart for the refuge. 

“He should have taken off his boots,” she 
said, 

“He slept there, and woke up. Dear, he 
meant no harm. Next day he repeated what 
he had heard. You will blame him. He meant 
well in his poor boy’s head. And now it is 


over the country. Ah! do not frown.” 
“eryps ° , . 
That explains Lady Busshe!” exclaimed 
Laetitia. 


“Dear, dear friend,” said Clara. “Why—I 
presume on your tenderness for me; but let 
me: to-morrow I go—why will you reject your 
happiness? Those kind good ladies are deeply 
troubled. They say your resolution is inflex- 
ible; you resist their entreaties and your fath- 
er’s. Can it be that you have any doubt of the 
strength of this attachment? I have none. | 
have never had a doubt that it was the strong- 
est of his feelings. If before I go I could see 
you. . . both happy, I should be relieved, 
I should rejoice.” 

Laetitia said quietly: “Do you remember a 
waik we had one day to the cottage?” 

Clara put up her hands with the motion of 
intending to stop her ears. 

“Before I go!” said she. “If I might know 
this was to be, which all desire, before I leave, 
I should not feel as I do now. I long to see you 
happy . . . him, yes, him too. Is it like 
asking you to pay my debt? Then, please! But, 
no; I am not more than partly selfish on this 
occasion. He has won my gratitude. He can 
be really generous.” 

“An Egoist ?” 

“Who is?” 

“You have forgotten our conversation on the 
day of our walk to the cottage?” 

“Help me to forget it—that day, and those 
days, and all those days! I should be glad to 
think I passed a time beneath the earth, and 
have risen again. I was the Egoist. I am sure, 
if I had been buried, I should not have stood 
up seeing myself more vilely stained, soiled, dis- 
figured—oh!—Help me to forget my conduct, 
Laetitia. He and I were unsuited—and I re- 
member I blamed myself then. You and he are 
not: and now I can perceive the pride that can 
be felt in him. The worst that can be said is, 
that he schemes too much.” 

“Is there any fresh scheme?” said Laetitia. 

The rose came afresh over Clara’s face. 

“You have not heard? It was impossible, 
but it was kindly intended. Judging by my own 
feeling at this moment, I can understand his. 
We love to see our friends established.” 

Laetitia bowed. “My curiosity is piqued, of 
course.” 

“Dear friend, to-morrow we shall be parted 
I trust to be thought of by you as a little better 
in grain than I have appeared. and my reason 
for trusting it is, that T know that I have been 
always honest—a boorish young woman in my 
stupid mad impatience; but not insincere. It is 
no lofty ambition to desire to be remembered 
in that character, but such is your Clara, she 
discovers. IT wi'l tell you. It is his wish 











his wish that I should promise to give my hand 
to Mr. Whitford. You see the kindness.” 

Laetitia’s eyes widened and fixed,— 

“You think it kindness?” 

“The intention. He sent Mr. Whitford to 
me, and I was taught to expect him.” 

‘Was that quite kind to Mr. Whitford?” 

‘What an impression I must have made on 
you during that walk to the cottage, Laetitia! 
I do not wonder; I was in a fever.” 

“You consented to listen?” 

“I really did. It astonishes me now, but I 
thought I could not refuse.” 

“My poor friend Vernon Whitford tried a 
love speech.” 

“He? no: Oh! no.” 

“You discouraged him?” 

‘1? ae,” 

“Gently, I mean.” 

“No.” 

“Surely you did not dream of trifling? He 
has a deep heart.” 

“Has he?” 

“You ask that: and you know something of 
him.” 

“He did not expose it to me, dear; not even 
the surface of the mighty deep.” 

Laetitia knitted her brows. 

“No,” said Clara, “not a coquette: she is 
not a coquette, I assure you.” 

With a laugh, Laetitia replied: “You have 
still the ‘dreadful power’ you made me feel that 
day.” 

“I wish I could use it to good purpose!” 

“He did not speak?” 

“Of Switzerland, Tyrol, the /liad, Antigone.” 

“That was all?” 

“No, Political Economy. Our situation, you 
will own, was unexampled: or mine was. Are 
you interested in me?” 

“IT should be, if I knew your sentiments.” 

“IT was grateful to Sir Willoughby: grieved 
for Mr. Whitford.” 

“Real grief?” 

“Because the task imposed on him of showing 
me politely that he did not enter into his 
cousin’s ideas, was evidently very great, ex- 
tremely burdensome.” 

“You, so quick-eyed in some things, Clara!” 

“He felt for me. I saw that, in his avoid- 
ance of . And he was, as he always is, 
pleasant. We rambled over the park for I 
know not how long, though it did not seem 
long.” 

“Never touching that subject?” 

“Not ever neighbouring it, dear. A _ gentle- 
man should esteem the girl he would ask 
certain questions. I fancy he has a lik- 
ing for me as a volatile friend.” 

“Tf he had offered himself?” 

“Despising me?” 

“You can be childish, Clara. Probably you 
delight to tease. He had his time of it, and 
it is now my turn.” 

“But he must despise me a little.” 

“Are you blind?” 

“Perhaps, dear, we both are, a little.” 
The ladies looked deeper into one another. 
“Will you answer me?” said Laetitia. 
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“Your if? If he had, it would have been an 
act of condescension.” 

“You are too slippery.” 

“Stay, dear Laetitia. He was considerate in 
forbearing to pain me.” 

“That is an answer. You allowed him to per- 
ceive that it would have pained you.” 

“Dearest, if I may convey to you what I was, 
in a simile for comparison: I think I was like 
a fisherman’s float on the water, perfectly still, 
and ready to go down at any instant, or up. So 
much for my behaviour.” 

“Similes have the merit of satisfying the 
finder of them, and cheating the hearer,” said 
Laetitia. “You admit that your feelings would 
have been painful.” 

“IT was a fisherman’s float: please, admire my 
simile: any way you like, this way or that, or 
sO quiet as to tempt the eyes to go to sleep. 
And suddenly I might have disappeared in the 
depths, or flown in the air. But no fish bit.” 

“Well, then, to follow you, supposing the fish 
or the fisherman, for I don’t know which is 
which . . . Oh! no, no: this is too serious 
for imagery. I[ am to understand that you 
thanked him at least for his reserve.” 

“yes.” 

“Without the slightest encouragement to him 
to break it?” 

“A fisherman’s float, Laetitia!” 

Baffled and sighing, Laetitia kept silence for 
a space. 

The simile chafed her wits with a suspicion 
of a meaning hidden in it. 

“If he had spoken?” she said. 

“He is too truthful a man.” 

“And the railings of men at pussy women who 
wind about and will not be brought to a mark, 
become intelligible to me.” 

“Then, Laetitia, if le had spoken, if, and one 
could have imagined him sincere si 

“So truthful a man?” 

“IT am looking at myself. If!—why, then, 
I should have burnt to death with shame. 
Where have I read?—some story—of an in- 
extinguishable spark. That would have been 
shot into my heart.” 

Shame, Clara? You_are free.” 

“As much as remains of me.” 

“IT could imagine a certain shame, in such a 
position, where there was no feeling but pride.” 

“IT could not imagine it where there was no 
feeling but pride.” Laetitia mused: “And you 
dwell on the kindness of a proposition so ex- 
traordinary!” Gaining some light, impatiently 
she cried: “Vernon loves you.” 

“Do not say it!” 

“] have seen it.” 

“IT have never had a sign of it.’ 

“There is the proof.” 

“When it might have been shown again and 
again !” 

“The greater proof!” 

“Why did he not speak when he was priv- 
ileged ?—strangely. but privileged.” 

“He feared.” 

“Me?” 

“Feared to wound you—and himself as well, 
possibly. Men may be pardoned for thinking 
of themselves in these cases.” 
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“But why should he fear?” 

“That another was dearer to you?” 

“What cause had I given . . . Ah! see! 
He could fear that; suspect it! See his opin- 
ion of me! Can he care for such a girl? Abuse 
me, Laetitia. I should like a good round of 
abuse. I need purification by fire. What have 
I been in this house? I have a sense of whirl- 
ing through it like a madwoman. And to be 
loved, after it all!—No! we must be hearing 
a tale of an antiquary prizing a battered relic 
of the battlefield that no one else would look 
at. To be loved, I see, is to feel our littleness, 
hollowness,—feel shame. We come out in all 
our spots. Never to have given me one sign, 
when a lover would have been so tempted. Let 
me be incredulous, my own dear Laetitia. Be- 
cause he is a man of honour, you would say! 
But are you unconscious of the torture you in- 
flict? For if I am—you say it—loved by this 
gentleman, what an object it is he loves—that 
has gone clamouring about more immodestly 
than women will bear to hear of, and she her- 
self to think of! Oh! I have seen my own 
heart. It is a frightful spectre. I have seen a 
weakness in me that would have carried me 
anywhere. And truly I shall be charitable to 
women—I have gained that. But, loved! by 
Vernon Whitford! The miserable little me to 
be taken up and loved after tearing myself to 
pieces! Have you been simply speculating? You 
have no positive knowledge of it! Why do you 
kiss me?” 

“Why do you tremble and blush so?” 

Clara looked at her as clearly as she could. 
She bowed her head. “It makes my conduct 
worse !” 

She received a tenderer kiss for that. It was 
her avowal, and it was understood: to know 
that she had loved, or had been ready to love 
him, shadowed her in the retrospect. 

“Ah! you read me through and _ through,” 
said Clara, sliding to her for a whole embrace. 

“Then there never was cause for him to 
fear?” Laetitia whispered. 

Clara slid her head more out of sight. “Not 
that my heart But I said I have seen 
it; and it is unworthy of him. And if, as I 
think now, I could have been so rash, so weak, 
wicked, unpardonable—such thoughts were in 
me!—then to hear him speak, would make it 
necessary for me to uncover myself and tell him 
—incredible to you, yes!—that while 
yes, Laetitia, all this is true: and thinking of 
him as the noblest of men, I could have wel- 
comed any help to cut my knot. So there,” 
said Clara, issuing from her nest with winking 
eyelids, “you see the pain I mentioned.” 

“Why did you not explain it to me at once?” 

“Dearest, I wanted a century to pass.” 

“And you feel that it has passed?” 

“Yes: in Purgatory—with an angel by me 
My report of the place will be favorable. Good 
angel, I have yet to say something.” 

“Say it, and expiate.” 

“T think I did fancy once or twice, very dim- 
ly, and especially to-day properly I 
ought not to have had any idea: but his coming 
to me, and his not doing as another would have 
done, seemed . .. A_ gentleman of real 








nobleness does not carry the common light for 
us to read him by. I wanted his voice; but 
silence, I think, did tell me more: if a nature 
like mine could only have had faith without 
hearing the rattle of a tongue.” 

A knock at the door caused the ladies to ex- 
change looks. 

l,aetitia rose as Vernon entered. 

“IT am just going to my father for a few 
minutes,” she said. 

“And I have just come from yours,” Vernon 
said to Clara. 

She observed a very threatening expression 
in him. 

The sprite of contrariety mounted to her 
brain to indemnify her for her recent self- 
abasement. Seeing the bed-room door shut on 
Laetitia, she said: “And of course papa has 
gone to bed,” implying “otherwise ae 

“Yes, he has gone. He wished me well.” 

“His formula of good night would embrace 
that wish.” 

“And failing, it will be good night for good 
time!” 

Clara’s breathing gave a little leap. “We 
leave early to-morrow.” 

“I know. I have an appointment at Bregenz 
for June.” 

“So soon? With papa?” 

“And from there we break into Tyrol, and 
round away to the right, southward.” 

“To the Italian Alps! And was it assumed’ 
that I should be of this expedition?” 

“Your father speaks dubiously.” 

“You have spoken of me, then?” 

“T ventured to speak of you. I am not over- 
bold, as you know.” 

Her lovely eyes troubled the lids to hide their 
softness. 

“Papa should not think of my presence with 
him dubiously.” 

“He leaves it to you to decide.” 

“Yes, then: many times: all that can be ut- 
tered.” 

“Do you consider what you are saying?” 

“Mr Whitford, I shut my eyes and say Yes.” 

“Beware. I give you one warning. If you 
shut your eves ... ” 

“Of course.” she flew from him, “b‘g moun- 
tains must be satisfied with my admiration at 
their feet.” 

“That will do for a beginning.” 

“They speak encouragingly.” 

“One of them.” Vernon’s breast heaved high. 

“To be at your feet makes a mountain of 
you?” said she. 

“With the heart of a mouse if that satisfies 
me!” 

“Vou tower too high; you are inaccessible.” 

“IT give you a second warning. You may be 
seized and lifted.” 

“Someone would stoop, then.” 

“To plant you like the flag on the conquered 
peak !” 

“You have indeed been talking to papa, Mr. 
Whitford.” . 

Vernon changed his tone. 

“Shail I tell you what he said” 

“T know his language so well.” 

Continued on page 646. 
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ISS GLASGOW writes the 

novel of purpose with a skill 

M which disarms any impa- 

g w) tience that might naturally 

be felt when one considers 

her rather somber life pic- 

tures, her unwavering sense of justice, her 

indomitable perseverance in punishing 
wherever punishment may seem due. 

Daniel Ordway misappropriated funds. 
He paid the penalty in prison. Released, 
he found himself no longer wanted by the 
wife for whose vanity he had sold his 
birthright ; beginning a new life, he grew 
and prospered; love sought him out and 
found him—but too late. All that man 
could do for his fellowmen Daniel Ord- 
way did. All that a disdained husband 
could endure from a petulant, narrow- 
minded wife, he endured. All that a 
father could sacrifice for his child—save 
life itself—he sacrificed for a thoughtless 
and selfish daughter. 

Every heart throb is laid bare ; the man’s 
very soul is revealed in nakedness by Miss 
Glasgow's analytic pen. Not as Mrs. 
Wharton would reveal it—with coldness, 
calculation, and the impersonal air of the 
bystander; not as May Sinclair would 
reveal it, with the irony and wit of one 
who, witnessing failure, sees only the 
grotesque in the piteous spectacle; not as 
these, but as a woman who, tender-hearted 
as well as intellectual, sympathetic as well 
as keen-sighted, loving her fellow 
creatures in their weakness even more 





*THe AnciENT Law. By Ellen Glasgow. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 





than in their strength, giving credit 
always to the best in everybody even when 
recognizing the worst, desires to bring 
into the world cheer and inspiration and 
uplift. 

Incidentally we get two _ excellently 
made pictures of Southern life—one of a 
broken-down aristocracy and the poverty 
of the after-war time; the other of the 
newer South, with its infusion of the 
Northern, more diligent, spirit that makes 
recuperation possible and wealth an estab- 
lished fact. 

Here and there—particularly as the 
climax draws near—Miss Glasgow dis- 
plays a somewhat disappointing inconsist- 
ency: in her rather exaggerated picture of 
Alice and her crude, dissipated husband ; 
and in the scene of Alice’s downfall— 
somewhat too highly charged with emo- 
tions that detract from what might have 
been a far more artistic and convincing 
situation. 

But setting aside these few ‘lacks, The 
Ancient Law upholds the best traditions 
of American fiction, and takes a step for- 
word in sincerity and charm. Laying it 
down after perusal, one feels on better 
terms with the world generally, believing, 
with Miss Glasgow, that it is unselfish- 
ness that brings the best satisfaction, and 
giving that begets the highest happiness. 








Come and Find Me* 
This is better work than The Convert, 
though the same criticism holds good for 
both books—Miss Robins permits her store 


*CoME AND Finp Me. By Elizabeth Robins. 


The Century Company. 
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of information to obscure the play of her 
imagination, with the result that she makes 
tedious some of her most happily con- 
ceived situations. 

Come and Find Me takes us to the far 
North that gave the scene of The Mag- 
netic North. Beginning in California, it 
sets forth a pleasing little drama that gives 
little or no hint of the excitements to 
come. The quiet humor of the first scenes 
is supplemented by sympathy and grace. 
and one falls at once beneath the spell of 
that quaint episode wherein the boy who 
is to become an explorer receives his first 
definite impressions of what exploration 
means at the knee of a man whose youth- 
ful experiences in the Arctic regions have 
provided him memories that are still as 
poignantly sweet as they are deeply sor- 
rowful. 

Later, the descriptive gains over the 
main story narrative; but to many the 
atmosphere here created may amply make 
up for the lack of fictional action, while 
the impressions induced by the character 
studies will remain secure throughout the 
length of the volume. 

Miss Robins writes with ease that does 
not betray painstaking, yet we know the 
task to have been painstakingly done. This 
is art—of the lack of which this author 
cannot be accused. In all, Come and Find 
Me is a novel of strength, and no small 
charming power, and one may not be 
other than well-satisfied with it. The dis- 
criminating will form its audience—which, 
after all, is probably one of the highest 
compliments that can be paid a contem- 
porary book of fiction. 


Old Wives for New* 

The least that can be said about this 
novel is that it will arouse comment. And 
Mr. Phillips likes comment, otherwise he 
would not write books that give so much 
the impression of a sledge-hammer wielded 
by a giant of justice. For Mr. Phillips has 
tackled most of our national problems 
through the medium of fiction, coming 
down to the divorce problem in this newest 
story. 

*O_p Wives For New. By David Graham 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 





The situation is this: A well-educated 
young. fellow marries a country girl, 
pretty but crude. They have two chil- 
dren, who grow up as the son and daugh- 
ter of a rich man, as their father has, in 
the interval, become. 

The tragedy of the family is brought 
about as follows: The husband, hard at 
work, retains his youth, his ideals, his ca- 
pacity for living. The wife, on the other 
hand, deteriorates under the influence of 
luxurious surroundings, grows fat and 
stupid and slovenly. Small-minded to begin 
with, she gradually loses every charm— 
either mental or physical—and, what is 
worse, begrudges her husband his power 
to hold on to youth and good looks and 
interest. Then comes another woman— 
beautiful, well-kept, the very flower of 
twentieth century womanhood, with intel- 
ligence and grace and enchantment. This 
is no sordid intrigue, however ; it is rather 
a case of a mismated man and woman 
‘ach finding his and her level. For with- 
out any unfaithfulness on the part of 
either a divorce is accomplished, and the 
woman marries her husband’s former sec- 
retary, while the man finally attains his 
heart’s desire in the other woman. 

The book is very cleverly done, with 

a series of remarkably vivid pictures of 
our present-day life. They are scarcely 
pleasing pictures—the realities are not 
spared us, however ugly. The way rich 
men live; the great force of parasites that 
haunt our cities; the various artifices by 
which women fight off middle-age; the 
prevalent attitude of wife toward husband 
—in which the latter loses all importance 
Save aS a money-getter—these are but a 
few of the subjects that give material for 
Mr. Phillips’ snap-shots. 
The whole story is hard on the woman 
and yet, without injustice. For man’s 
ways lie within the woman’s power to 
direct, and it is not Charlie we find our- 
selves blaming, but Sophie, Sophie the 
woman would could not make the best 
of herself, and so keep the respect of the 
father of her children, but who, when an 
inferior man appeared, could practically 
transform herself. We do not have to go 
far to find Sophies—they are everywhere 
about us. 
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By J.B. Miller, B. B. 


HE PUBLISHERS are issu- 
ing a series of handbooks in- 
— tended to enable readers of 
the Bible to appreciate and 
to obtain a mastery of the 
essential facts and teachings 
contained in it. Technicalities and unset- 
tled questions are passed over as far as 
possible. ‘The aim is to furnish an orig- 
inal and popular commentary on the Bible, 
prepared by men who are _ especially 
familiar with the particular portion of the 
sible assigned to them. ‘The title of the 
whole series is “The Messages of the 
3ible,” edited by Professor Frank K. 
Sanders, Ph. D., and Professor Charles F. 
Kent, Ph. D. Volume X is The Message 
of Jesus According to the Gospel of John, 
by Professor James Stevenson Riggs, 
D. D. We do not have in the book a verse- 
by-verse commentary, but a paraphrase 
bringing in such connections of thought 
and such amplifications as shall make the 
meaning of the text clear. The issuing of 
this volume is timely, as the Fourth Gos- 
pel has long been and still is the object of 
criticism both as to its worth and its au- 
thorship. (Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 
* * * 


It will be remembered that some years 
since Miss Helen Miller Gould offered 
prizes for the best essays on the double 
topic, first, “The Origin and History of 
the Bible Approved by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church”; second, “The Origin and 
History of the American Revised Version 
of the English Bible.” Three prizes were 
offered, and nearly five hundred persons 
entered their names for the contest. Two 
hundred and sixty-five essays were sub- 
mitted. The board of judges unanimously 
agreed upon three essays as the best. 
Those essays are now published in a vol- 


ume called Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Bibles Compared. ‘The first prize essay 1s 
by William Thomas Whitley, the second 
by Gerald Hamilton Beard, the third by 
Charles B. Dalton. The essays were first 
published in 1905, giving rise to consider- 
able controversy and criticism. To insure 
a more intelligent understanding there is 
now printed in this second edition with the 
text of the essays a full justification of the 
position their authors assumed, together 
with a complete display of the sources 
from which their material was drawn. 
The work is edited by Melancthon Wil- 
liams Jacobus, D. D., Dean of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. The second edi- 
tion contains also important appendices 
and a composite bibliography. The work 
is of great value to students who are in- 
terested in the subject. (Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. ) 
* * aK 


The great Sunday-school Convention 
in Rome in 1907 was a most notable event. 
There were more than eleven hundred 
delegates, from thirty-seven countries, 
more than half of them from the United 
States, representing a Sunday-schoo! mem- 
bership of twenty-five millions. The offi- 
cial report of this Convention, Sunday 
Schools the World Around, edited by 
Philip E. Howard, makes a volume of 
more than four hundred pages. The story 
is well told, the account of the proceed- 
ings being full and accurate, the illustra- 
tions adding much to the value of the re- 
port. The occasion is one that will long 
be remembered, and its influence will be 
felt throughout the world. In reading the 
account of such a convention one has a 
glimpse of the vastness of the Sunday- 
school work of the world. (The World’s 
Sunday-school Executive Committee, 
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George W. Bailey, Chairman, North 
American Building, Philadelphia. ) 


The Price of Power, by the Rev. J. 
Stuart Holden, M. A., is not announced as 
a volume of sermons, but though they are 
called chapters, they preach well. Mr. 
Holden is known as an attractive preacher, 
the kind Northfield likes to listen to. The 
sermons are addressed to those who want 
to live and work for Christ, but are disap- 
pointed at the discovery of their personal 
powerlessness. It is the power which 
comes with the Holy Spirit that the 
preacher commends, and it is the price of 
this power which he considers in these 
sermons. It is primarily a book for the 
preacher, but earnest laymen, longing to 
become more useful in Christian work, 
will also be helped by it. (F. H. Revell 
Company. ) 


It is amazing to think of the fruitful- 
ness of the life of St. Paul. Book after 
book has been written about the man’s life 
and work, and suggested by his words. 
The Cities of St. Paul: Their Influence 
on His Life and Thought, by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, is the latest volume in this line. 
Professor Ramsay has contributed a great 
deal already to the literature concerning 
St. Paul, and has won the distinction of 
being an authority concerning the move- 
ments of the great apostle. In this vol- 
ume he takes up the cities of eastern Asia 
Minor, and shows their influence on St. 
Paul’s life and thought. Professor Ram- 
say’s information concerning these cities 
was not obtained second-hand, through 
the results of other men’s researches. He 
has made his own explorations, and these 
lectures are therefore fresh studies. The 
ancient cities considered in the lectures are 
Tarsus, Antioch, Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra. The volume is fully illustrated 
by more than fifty figures, and by a num- 
ber of maps. The book will be useful not 
only in the study of the New Testament, 
but also in general archeological re- 
searches concerning the famous ancient 
cities of Asia Minor. (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son.) 


* * * 


There must be a multitude of sermons 
preached every Sunday throughout the 
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country which are well worth printing. 
Some of the best thinkers are in pulpits, 
and the things that are said there have 
an untold and immeasurable influence in 
shaping life. No doubt it is the man be- 
hind the desk that gives potency to many 
great sermons, and when the man is not 
present the sermons lose much of their 
power. But such a preacher as Wilton 
Merle Smith, D. D., ought to preach to a 
larger audience than sits before him on 
Sundays. Those who have listened to him 
will welcome, therefore, the volume of 
sermons, Giving a Man Another Chance. 
which has just been issued. The man 
who almost did not get another chance was 
Mark. The sermons are all splendidly 
Scriptural—full of the Bible. They are 
fresh, not commonplace, or at least the old 
familiar truths in them are put in modern 


English, with sometimes surprises in the 
way of texts. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) * Ok Ok 


Evangelism is one of the keynotes of the 
Christian Church to-day. Every man who 
has found Christ is to be out seeking an- 
other man. Dr. Wentworth F. Stewart's 
little book, The Great Commission, deals 
with this subject—the Church facing its 
responsibility. He has gripped the situa- 
tion, and his book will do much to make 
its readers think of their duty, how per- 
haps they have been falling short, and 
what they must do, if they would justify 


their claim to be called Christians. (Eaton 
& Mains. ) 
We need to get more silent times into 


our lives than most of us get. We need 
quiet, resting times to keep us really alive 
in the rush of our crowded, busy days. 
We would do all our work better if we 
could sit down now and then for a half 
hour of thought and meditation. The 
Lenten season is a good time to begin to 
form such a habit of reading and thought. 
Through the Forty Days is a book of ad- 
dresses for Lenten and Lay Reading, by 
the Rev. A. W. Snyder. The addresses 
are short, and while they are not remark- 
able for their brilliance as sermons, they 
are suggestive and are in excellent spirit. 
They are appropriate for Lent, but there 
is no season of the year when they will 
not be suitable and helpful to devout 
people. (Thomas Whittaker. ) 
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HE Nature of Man, by Elie 
Metchnikoff, sensibly chang- 

T ed the attitude of current 
‘e 2) thought. Written by a biol- 
ogist, colleague and succes- 

sor of Pasteur, it put the 

facts of life in their relation to the indi- 
vidual struggle, centering attention on 
this world, but lighting it with hope of a 
continuous human improvement. The 
Prolongation of Life (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) enlarges, expands and expounds the 
thesis thrown out in the earlier volume 
that senility is chiefly due to the failure 
of the large intestine as it grows sluggish 
to eliminate bacteria which accumulate 
there. Could this check to normal func- 
tions be met, life might be long prolonged. 
In a sense one might say that the first vol- 
ume dealt with the moral possibilities of 
human life and the second with its physi- 
cal. Himself aged, M. Metchnikoff in 
this volume sketches the physical progress 
of old age, its metabolism, prescribes the 
artificially soured milk used in the East 
as an aid to senile digestion, and predicts 
that, properly used, old age is likely to 
prove the best of life. “Fear old age,” 
said the Roman, “for she comes not 
alone ;” but the conditions of age improve 
with every generation and Metchnikoff 
may prove to have the accuracy as well 
as the spirit of the prophet. His book has 
the vivid value of practical aid. It is not 
vague. It does not vapor. Instead it 
makes clear what old age is, sketches its 
possibilities, its improvement by diet and 
rest and graduated activity, and its serene 
ideal. As Plato quotes Sophocles with 
the approval of Socrates—‘“the Tiger’s 
chain shortens”; but this biologist doubts 
whether this is true of the particular tiger 
discussed in the Symposium. Beyond, the 
advice to supply acid, preferably lactic, to 


the intestine, and to eat sparingly, this 
volume has little not already known but 
knowing practice. Youth cherishes the 


belief that a moral calm comes with whit- 
ening hair, but this is one of the many 
illusions of a period chiefly remarkable for 
the little advantage it takes of the oppor- 
tunities later regretted. 


* * * 


The Rev. Sabine Baring Gould, rector 
of Lew Trenchard, is like Jacques, ‘a 
picker-up of unaccounted trifles.” At 


seventy-four, with some forty volumes to 
his untiring account, he issues Devonshire 
Characters and Strange Events (John 
Lane Company), due to the enthusiam of 
Mr. Lane for Devon as much as to the 
lifelong studies of Mr. Baring Gould. It 
has the same agreeable discontinuity as a 
dictionary, the articles, sixty-one in num- 
ber, treating over seventy more or less dis- 
tinguished characters. Devon has always 
done its share by letters and arts, and 
William D’Arfey (Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly), Gay, Gifford, Andrew Brice, jour- 
nalist, Samuel Prout, George Peele and 
Peter Pindar are in the number chronicled. 
But names are little. There are few topics 
on which Mr. Baring Gould has not some- 
thing to say. He is never dull, never 
prolix, and always full of his immediate 
subject. Out of Devon the book will stand 
on shelves, save as it finds the reader who 
reads for the sake of reading. Such will 
relish every page. 
* * * 


A volume to a South African dog will 
be large measure to all but those who 
know dogs and love them. Jock of the 
Bushveld, by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), fact or fiction or 
both one cannot tell, is carried from birth 
on a trek to an honorable death through 
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all the hunting of a hunting region. He is 
a real dog. Few dogs in stories are. There 
are illustrations thick sprinkled. Meant 
for boys and a good boy’s book, it has all 
the lift of the veldt on its pages, its peo- 
ple, its wild kind, its cruelty, its feuds and 
its fighting. Its author has already pub- 
lished the Transvaal from JVithin, and 
this has all its knowledge of the sketche~ 
of sand rock and red soil. 


There is not much literature in letters, 
but Apologia Diffidentis (John Lane Com- 
pany) is of that small portion. Its author, 
W. Compton Leith, is new to letters and 
old in life. Oxford, India and England 
are his portion, and he bares the burden 
of the solitary and shrinking to whom 
contact is hard and yet society dear. Their 
pains and pangs, their reward and their 
return to the path and work of life are 
here told with elevation and that rare and 
inscrutable thing, style, distinction and the 
signs of the sensitive soul. 


Major Joseph G. Rosengarten parallels 
German Soldiers in the Wars of the 
United States with a piece of painstaking 
and fastidious research, French Colonists 
and E.viles in the United States. Small as 
is this modest volume, it covers with care 
a wide range. An opening chapter cites 
narratives of early French colonization, a 
summary of the literature, and this is 
succeeded by a series of essays on Louis- 
iana, the Huguenots, early French trav- 
elers, French exiles and the various 
phases of French settlement in this coun- 
try down to the Bonapartist exiles. Each 
of these is crowded with names and de- 
tails on a subject one will search far to 
find an equal record of. Short as is the 
notice of Brillat Savarin, it might have 
noted that he was the first to wed cran- 
berry sauce and turkey. Men have had 
statues for less. 


* *« * 


For those who have ears to hear and 
wish to know how the spirit of socialism 
is eating its way into the souls of men 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s The Overman will be 
a very illuminating document. This Eng- 
lish musician who lives a complete life 
within himself on a desert island is the 
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Socialist Future.  ( 


Co. ) 


Doubleday, Page & 


The Literature of Roguery, by Profes- 
sor Frank Wadleigh Chandler (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), has spared no labor in re- 
cording the long succession of criminal 
biography and crime in fiction. Professor 
Chandler has the chair of English in the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, but this does no 
more than label him. His true work is in 
having collected here in prodigious detail 
all the flora of one of the by-fields of 
letters. The picaresque novel of criminal 
adventure began, as all know, in Spain, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
the Peninsula seethed with a new life of 
adventure. Lasarillo was the first, anony- 
mous, a marvel of episode. 

Its spread in France. Germany and 
England Mr. Chandler briefly sketches, 
and then threads his way through that 
labyrinth of Elizabethan criminal fiction, 
which too often owes its reprint to the 
fact that in a_bookseller’s catalog it 
will be labeled as curious. ‘The first vol- 
ume of these condensed and_ well- 
considered studies goes to real narration 
and the stage. The second takes up the 
novel. Svfficient labor will always gather 
the material here used; but it takes much 
more than labor—a synthetic power, a 
keen sense of proportion and critical pow- 
ers—accurately to summarize this wilder- 
ness of literature in these pages. The 
book will be one of those standard man- 
uals students use and the general reader 
neglects; but this special subject no one 
will take up in any tongue, without recur- 
ring to these crowded yet ordered pages, 
a very hortus siccus of the books on r¢ gues 
and the rogues in books, from the early 
Spanish original to the last detective novel. 
In his brief survey of earlier origins, Mr. 
Chandler forgets that it was to the Arab— 
see the Arabian Nights and Hariri for two 
examples—to whom the Spaniard owed 
the primary picaresque suggestion. 





When I saw Thomas Alva Edison when 
he had come down to Washington to pat- 
ent his phonograph in 1877, I was most 
struck with his hand. It seemed to think, 
so skilled and at ease was it in its play 
over every part of the new, rude recorder 
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of the human voice, so ductile, so swift, 
so ready, so responsive, the hand of the 
greatest inventor as inventor of his day. 

Thomas Alva Edison, by Mr. Francis 
Arthur Jones (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), 
records in gossipy succession the inven- 
tions of this hand. The biography does 
not confuse Mr. Edison’s real place, post 
and power by ranking and rating him as 
a great scientist. He has high scientific 
knowledge ; he has successfully made many 
most noteworthy scientific experiments; 
but he has always been dominated by the 
spirit, desire and aim of the inventor. 
As this book makes clear, his perpetual 
effort has been to put scientific knowledge 
to concrete ends. The stock ticker, the 
quadruplex telegraph, the dynamo, the in- 
candescent light, the phonograph, the 
kinetoscope, and long lesser succession are 
his—a marvelous bead-roll. He has never 
had the capacity to see the limits of inven- 
tive possibility, which has betrayed him 
into predictions that have gravely injured 
his reputation. 

These this life lightly passes over. It 
gives his good humor, his industry, his 
perennial inventive capacity, like a foun- 
tain never dry, and his personal charm, 
which has always been great. It is full 
of anecdote and the constant interest of a 
good “newspaper story.” 


K * 


Mr. Romeyn Beck Hough bears a name 
associated with the early history of for- 
estry in this country, and he has dedi- 
cated his Handbook of Trees of the 
Northern States and Canada (R. B. 
Hough, Lowville, N. Y.) to his father, 
Franklin Beck Hough, a_ voluminous 
writer on the subject, the first to urge 
forest preservation in volumes anticipating 
much now brought out as new. Known 
for his careful studies of cross-sections of 
our woods, American Woods, Mr. Hough 
has drawn his tree-book on rigid scientific 
lines. Each species has a double page. On 
one side is a photograph of leaf, flower 
and fruit, when feasible, always of two. 
On the other is a photograph of the trunk, 
a map of distribution, a condensed account 
of habitat, habit, appearance and wood, 
with a technical botanical description of 
leaves, flowers and fruit. A synopsis con- 
denses in a few lines each genus, and de- 
scribes botanically each species. An arti- 





ficial key will be of use only to the botanist, 
who does not need it. 

This briefly describes a very valuable 
book of reference. It condenses a very 
wide range of literature, using Sargent’s 
great work freely, and it will be in 
constant use as a dictionary by a tree stu- 
dent. The photographs of leaf, fruit and 
flower represent, as everyone knows who 
has tried that sort of thing, years of work. 
They are surprisingly good. 


Of the large literature centering about 
the Kishinev massacre, J/emoirs of a Rus- 
sian Governor, by Prince Serge Dimitri- 
yevich Urussov, is by odds the most satis- 
factory. (Harper & Brothers.) Those who 
followed closely the program of 1903 and 
succeeding events grew familiar with his 
name and record as above the usual Rus- 
sian official. He succeeded General Raaben, 
under whom the massacre occurred. He 
represented a type few believe exists, the 
able, honest and efficient Russian official. 
Exactly as there were in the old days, 
though rarely, Turkish Pashas who were, 
while ruthless, good administrators, for 
all the cruelty, corruption and oppression 
which were the rule, so in Russian admin- 
istration there are here and there men 
who do their work well, have a sincere 
sense of duty, and render the great Empire 
possible. 

Prince Urussov is an example. Of 
an official family, never at court, of slen- 
der fortune, trained in public life, hard- 
working, he unconsciously draws an 
attractive picture of himself and the good 
Russian. His recital of his experience at 
Kishinev is a complete picture of the 
average of Russian administration—its 
venality, its ignorance, its lack of law, its 
disregard of personal rights, and its failure 
to secure even moderate security for life 
and property. Bessarabia, of which Kish- 
inev is the capital, is, for a third phase 
of this very interesting work, accurately 
described. However well informed a man 
may be, or whatever pains he has taken to 
acquaint himself with that frontier prov- 
ince, these pages give new light on the 
crime which disgraced its streets, its peo- 
ple and the Russian government, the 
Jewish massacre. 

The steps needed to restore order, the 
trial of the rioters, and the responsibility 
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of the government for it, are all described 
here. Prince Urussov’s verdict is that 
neither the government at St. Petersburg 
nor the governor his predecessor and the 
local administration were responsible, as 
such, for the massacre; but that secret 
agents of Plehve had paved the way. A 
deliberate intention existed in the Russian 
Department of the Interior, never officially 
expressed, but well understood to bring 
on a collision. This was made possible 
by local official corruption, by fanaticism 
not only in peasants and the mob, but 
among the intelligent Russians—officers 
and the like—and last, by economic causes 
which had created friction. 

Prince Urussov’s analysis is Russian; it 
will seem to all Russian Jews as full of 
indifference to much oppression and min- 
imizing massacre, but it is, from the 
official standpoint, fair, informed and illu- 
minating. It is not all the truth; but the 
truth as it presents itself to a Russian 
official. 





Primitive Secret Societies, by Professor 
Halton Webster, holding the chair of 
sociology and anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, summarizes most of 
current literature on its subject, with care 
with wide reading, with industry and 
with accuracy, but without much insight. 

Exactly as in adolescence everybody 
wants to “belong” to a secret society, and 
in later years to many to be a “joiner” be- 
comes an ambition, so there is a certain 
stage of early human social development 
when the secret society appears. These 


succeed the clan, and last on into the 
society. Some of these societies are chiefly 
occupied with the initiation of male youth. 
Some exist to preserve religious and tribal 
lore, and are magical. Some pass into 
the stage where they are either instru- 
ments of oppression, mere associations or 
in some instances useful means of origi- 
nating law or preserving order. 

No one has yet worked out a satisfac- 
tory theory of their origin, growth or 
later relation to the secret societies of our 
own day in semi-civilized or even civilized 
countries. Mr. Webster’s view is that 
these societies begin with the separation 
of the sexes in the early stages of savage 
life and the initiation and training of boys 
at puberty for war and tribal life. They 
take organized form as the totemic clan 
is merged into the tribe, organizing the 
training of the young, preserving past tra- 
dition, and organizing the power of priests 
and chiefs. 

The chief sources of knowledge on this 
subject are this continent, Australia, 
Melanesia and Africa. No one has yet 
effectively pieced together the survivals in 
societies like China, India and the Arab 
and Tartar areas with our knowledge of 
primitive secret societies. A Harvard 
Ph. D., working from the Peabody 
Museum, Mr. Hutton gives no weight to 
the higher offices of these societies in re- 
ligious faiths, though he points out their 
value in creating the idea of law. 

The whole subject awaits its correlation, 
and this book furnishes a most useful 
manual and digest. A curious misappre- 
hension of the Arab ‘““Djemmaa”’ occurs. 
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A New Translation of the Senecan Tragedies 
Reviewed by H. M. Kingery 


Department of Latin at Wabash College 


come down to us from 

classical times except the ten 

pieces attributed to the phi- 
losopher Seneca. Of these all but one deal 
with mythological persons and themes, and 
seem to have been borrowed direct from 
the three great tragic writers of Greece. 
The one exception is the “Octavia,” which 
is the sole surviving specimen of the 
Roman historical drama—the fabula pre- 
texta. Its scene is laid in Rome, in the 
time of Nero, and its catastrophe is the 
fate of that monarch’s unhappy wife, 
Octavia. From internal evidence it has 
been pretty generally agreed that this play 
must be later than Seneca’s time, though it 
appears in most of the manuscripts unde 
his name. 

In the Silver Age of Latin literature, 
and especially in the reign of Nero, there 
was developed a somewhat artificial and 
even florid style, well exemplified in the 
works of Lucan and of Seneca himself. 
These tragedies have essentially the same 
characteristics as the philosopher’s prose 
works, intensified in some degree, perhaps, 
by the nature of their subjects. This qual- 
ity was still further exaggerated in the 
earlier English translations, and this fact 
has contributed, no doubt, to the view so 
often expressed in these days of more 
sober taste, that the Senecan tragedies 


F a considerable number of 
Latin tragedies of which we 
O have the titles none has 





*THE TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. Edited by F. J. 
Miller. University of Chicago Press. 


were but glittering specimens of empty 
rhetoric and intolerable rant. For a long 
time they have lain under this condem- 
nation, but of late a reéxamination has 
done much to restore them to the place 
they really deserve for their own sake, and 
for their influence upon the English 
drama. 

Of two recent translations of these 
plays into English the latest is that of 
Professor Frank J. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who has published a 
handsome volume containing a metrical 
version of the ten tragedies, a comparative 
view of each with its Greek original and 
a valuable index of mythological names. 
The introduction also contains a short 
essay by Professor Manly, of Chicago, on 
their influence upon the English drama. 

The translation itself is very satisfying, 
both in its form and in its relation to the 
Latin. Without being servile, it is remark- 
ably faithful to both the sense and the 
poetic spirit of the original. There are 
errors, as there must be in books as long 
as authors and printers are merely human; 
but they are rare, and still more rarely 
serious. Now and then, for instance, is 
met a bit of translation that is open to 
question, as when torques (Ag. 52) is ren- 
dered “turn away”; or in Ag. 517, 518, 
where the point lies in contrasting the 
security of sluggards and the ignoble fate 
that often befalls the hero on the sea; or 
in Tro. 508, where captiva clearly refers 
to the speaker herself. In the matter of 
typographical errors, too, this book is 
remarkably “clean,” only a few cases of 
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transposition or mistakes in spelling or 


punctuation having fallen under my 
notice. Complaisant (Phaed. 160) and 


harass (Tro. 659) seem to have a 
false accent. Thou (Tro. 619) should be 
thee, and the form ye as objective is open 
to question (Med. 8, 12). 

Such blemishes, however, become insig- 
nificant when compared with the extent 
of the work and its general excellence. 
Often the verse, while carrying an accu- 
rate rendering of the thought, has a vigor- 
ous swing of its own. For example take 
“Phedra” 93 ff., where the heroine thus 
characterizes her husband’s descent into 
Hades with Pirithous: 


Jehold my lord, 
Deserting me, his bride, is far away, 
And keeps his wonted faith. Through shadows 
deep 

Of that dark pool which may not be recrossed, 
This doughty follower of a madcap prince 
Has gone, that from the very throne of Dis 
He might seduce and bear away his queen. 


Or these three lines regarding the fate 
of Niobe, from Herc. Fur. 390 ff. : 
The haughty mother, child of Tantalus, 


Still sits in stony grief: the mourning rock 
On Phrygian Sipylus still drips with tears. 


Or the closing words of Medea’s inter- 
view with the faithless Jason (Med. 551) : 


At least, ere I depart, 
Grant me this last request: let me once more 
embrace 
My sons. E’en that 
my sad heart. 


small boon will comfort 


And this my latest prayer to thee: if, in my 
grief, 

My tongue was over bold, let not my words 
remain 


To rankle in thy heart. 


Or the prayer of Hercules. Herc. Fur. 


927 ff.: 

May heaven and earth and air their order keep, 
And the everlasting stars wheel on their way, 
Unchanged; may peace profound brood o’er the 


world; 
May iron be used for harmless toil alone, 
And deadly weapons vanish from the earth; 


May angry Jove send forth no lightning flash; 


May fierce and cruel tyrants rule no more. 


Except in the “Medea,” where the long 
Alexandrine is used, the dialog is in the 
English heroic verse, unrhymed. For the 


choruses a variety of meters has been em- 
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ployed, the favorite being the familiar 
octosyllabic verse freely interspersed with 
anapests. Rhyme is used in only a few. 
Examples are: 


They from the servile bonds of fate j 
This human life emancipate 

Who fickle fortune dare to brave, 

And face the terrors of the grave; 

Who joyful view the joyless Styx, 

And dare their mortal span to fix.—Ag. 605-609. 


And 


Since naught remains, and death is naught 
3ut life’s last goal, so swiftly sought: | 
Let those who cling to life abate 

Their fond desires, and yield to fate; 
And those who fear death’s fabled gloom 

Bury their cares within the tomb. | 


Impartial death demands the whole— 
The body slays, nor spares the soul. 
—Tro. 397-402 

The last quotation not only illustrates 
the translator’s grasp of the thought, but 
also shows the difficulty of reproducing in 
English the brevity of the Latin. Four 
lines (3-6) are used to translate one Latin 
verse, and two of them represent but two 
words in the original—solliciti metum. 

Professor Miller’s success in rendering 
quite literally and yet with spirit a bit of 
rapid dialog may be illustrated by quoting 
Herc. Fur. 430-438. The speakers are 
Megara, the wife of Hercules, and Lycus, 
who in the hero’s absence in quest of 
Cerberus has usurped the throne of 
Thebes and now desires to strengthen his 
position by a marriage with Megara. 


NN 


Lye. Is that slave more to thee than I, a king? 

Meg. How many kings has that slave given to 
death! 

Lyc. Why does he serve a king, and bear the 
yoke? 

Meg. Remove hard tasks, and where would 
valor be? 

Lyc. To conquer monsters call’st thou valor 
then ? 

Meg. ’Tis valor to subdue what all men fear. 

Lyc. The shades of hades hold that boaster 
fast. 

Meg. No easy way leads from the earth to 
heaven. 

Lyc. Who is his father, that he hopes for 


heaven ? 


Such examples might be multiplied in 
definitely, but the true test of a book after 
all is to read it. and this is one that will 
bear reading. from whatever point of view 
it is considered. 
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In Korea With Marquis Ito* 


Nothing so illuminating or authoritative 
has yet appeared upon the subject of 
Japan's Protectorate over Korea as is con- 
tained in Professor Ladd’s charming vol- 
ume. It is reminiscent, historical and 
prophetic, and each section is full of the 
most instructive material. Ata time when 
the reaction has set in against things Jap- 
anese in this country—which is so charac- 
teristic of our national temper—it is re- 
freshing to read a book of this kind, wit): 
its first-hand, discriminating and unbiased 
interpretation of a great and _ vexed 
question. 

Professor Ladd had unusual opportu- 
nities for the observation of affairs in 
Korea. He went there as the guest of 
the Marquis Ito, the Japanese Resident 
General at Seoul. He was left free to 
form his own opinions and was under no 
obligation to think or to say anything but 
what he might be led to think or say 
as the result of personal observation. He 
was not to be an adviser, but an observer. 
He was not an offtcial, but a c'tizen of the 
world, as it were, bent on discovering the 
facts, as an explorer might. Thus his 
book is independent of official censorship, 
and is in no sense a sem:-official Japanese 
“Blue Book’ on Korea. Nevertheless. the 
author does not deny the apologetic char- 
acter of his conclusions. [le is strongly 
pro-Japanese. [But the evidence he sup- 
plies, from authentic diplomatic sources, 
not hitherto attainable, is a sufficient justi- 
fication for his attitude of well-balanced 
enthusiasm. Cynical criticisms of the 
honorable intentions of the United States 
toward Cuba were made when we inter- 
vened there, as will be remembered. Sim- 
ilar criticisms have been made about 
Japan’s intervention in’ Korean affairs. 
Our policy has been justified by our 
deeds. Japan's policy is also being justi- 
fied by her actions in Korea to-day. That 
is the gist of Professor Ladd’s book. It is 
good reading. substantial, full and accu- 
rate. It is good reading also in the sense 
of doing justice to a nation that has been, 
perhaps, over-praised and over-criticized. 
Japan is, herself, in process of reconstruc 
tion, and her task in Korea is doubly diffi- 
cult on that account. But her interest in 

*In KorEA witH Marguis Ito 3yv. George 
Trumbull Ladd. Charles Scribner's Sons, 





things ethical is dominant. What she needs 
most is trained men for her administrative 
posts. If she can find these her own suc- 
cess and that of Korea will be assured. 
Surely the world should wish her well! 


British Colonial Policy* 


This volume should be welcomed by 
every student of American history. The 
subject is one which confronts the reader 
who is occupied with the late Colonial 
period, and who desires nothing so much 
as a convenient volume for reference. 

While Professor Beer has thus far con 
fined himself to the eleven years indicated 
in the title-page, it will be recognized that 
those years were of paramount importance 
in English and American history. To re- 
construct and set forth in intelligible 
fashion the British colonial policy of the 
time has been no easy task. ‘The material 
of the book has been drawn from diverse 
sources. Much of it comes from the Lon 
don Public Record Office; a large portion 
from contemporary pamphlet literature. 
and the statutes of the realm have also 
contributed a noteworthy share. Besides 
these main stores of information, the au- 
thor has been at pains to ransack the col 
lections of libraries, and almost every 
source of any consequence is noted in 
these pages. 

The chief topics considered relate to the 
methods adopted for the defense of the 
lines of British empire, the plan of the 
Colonies for union in 1754; the question~ 
arising from Colonial taxation, the requis! 
tion system during the war with France: 
the aspects of Colonial trade and inter- 
course; the changes in the laws of trade; 
the policy of Great Britain in regard to 
her Indian possessions, and a discussion 
of the revenue Acts of 1764 and 1765. 

Professor Beer points out that, during 
the period treated, the question of im 
perial defense was predominant. But, “In 
its broader phase, the fundamental ques- 
tion at issue was the political independence 
of the American colonies. The struggle on 
the side of the colonies was only super 
ficially concerned with increased civil an: 
political liberty ; it was essentially a move- 
ment for national independence. This 
movement came into violent conflict with 


*BritisH CorontaL Poricy. By George L. 
Beer. The Macmillan Company. 
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British imperialism, whose aim was to in- 
crease the administrative efficiency of the 
Empire. Both the British and the Colonia! 
ideals were justifiable from their respect- 
ive viewpoints, each being in harmony 
with one of the two underlying tendencies 
in modern historical evolution.”” The most 
marked of these tendencies has been in the 
direction of ever greater political entities. 
The American Revolution represented the 


tendency of the increased control of the 
individual over governmental activities. 
Professor Beer thinks that it is not im- 
probable that future generations will look 
back at the Revolution as merely “the 
temporary separation of two kindred peo- 
ples, whose inherent similarity was ob- 
scured by superficial differences, resulting 
from dissimilar economic and social con- 
ditions.” 


To the City Sparrows 
By Isabel S. Mason 





HY linger, when the woods invite, 
And brooks and flowers call, 


In dusty trees and grimy ways, 
"Neath city roof and wall? 
With ne'er a note from piping Pan, 
Nor banner, floating free, 


Starred o’er its green with crocus sheen 


To greet Persephone? 


When first the sap begins to stir 
Up every stem and bole, 

Thou art content with wired ways, 
And telegraphic pole. 

Art satisfied with brick and stone, 
And carest not to know, 

That Oreads and Naiads dance 
To-day, as long ago. 


Too long thy dwelling-place hath been 
With sordid, selfish man; 

Thou hast forgot the Halls of Spring, 
The haunts that sheltered Pan. 

Too long thy soul, that might have soared, 


Lives calmed in smoke and mist; 
Of every feathered brother, thou 
Alone art Atheist. 
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IN PURSUIT OF PRISCILLA. 
By E. FIELD. 

A light love comedy that is full of 
brightness and entertainment. The 
“Woman Wilful” and the “man Will- 
ing” are characters known to all, and 
Priscilla is as delightful in her way 
as Mrs. Brainerd’s “Nancy.” This 
is a small book, but a very enjoyable 
one. 

Altemus Company. 


THE WIFE OF NARCISSUS. 
By ANNULET ANDREWS. 

A cleverly drawn picture of artis- 
tic Bohemia as it exists in New York. 
The heroine, a sweet and innocent 
girl, marries a poet—with the usual 
consequences. Too late she meets 
the right man, though Fate, interpos- 
ing, adjusts matters ere the story 
ends. The theme is not all pleasant, 
but it is artistically handled in every 


particular. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE SEALED MESSAGE. 
By Fercus Hume. 

A young girl, imprisoned by a 
mercenary guardian, and advertised 
as violently insane, sends a message 
on a sealed phonographic record, 
‘beseeching someone to come and res- 
cue her. Of course, the “someone” 
has to be a young man, and the usual 
events attend his efforts to secure her 


release. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE SACRED HERB. 
By Fercus Hume. 

A characteristically clever concoc- 
tion of murder and suicide, villainy 
and romance—the secret of the trou- 

le lying in a certain herb brought 
from Easter Island, which, when 
burned, had the power to induce a 
state of catalepsy. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE VANISHING FLEETS. 
By Roy Norton. 
This is a nobly serious attempt to 
forecast the time when war shall be 


no more and when aérial navigation 
shall have ceased to be a novelty and 
shall have become a commercial 
commonplace. While the plot is not 
improbable in this age of wonders, 
it is worked out in a rather painfully 
plodding way, and without that fas- 
cinating, imaginative realism that 
made Jules Verne’s looks into the 
future so distinctive. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


THE BLACK BAG. 
By Louris JosEPH VANCE. 

An exciting bit of mystery that 
centers about the fortunes of a black 
traveling bag. Not so entertaining 
as The Brass Bowl, but very orig- 
inal and clever. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


FLOWER O’ THE ORANGE, 
By AcneEs and Ecrerton CASTLE. 
A volume of short tales collected 

from the magazines. The story that 

gives the title is a delightfully graphic 
picture of early Scotland before the 
days of chivalry and the unashamed 
fight were gone. 

The Macmillan Company 


THE FOOTPRINT AND 
OTHER STORIES. 
By GouverNEUR Morris. 

Every comedian longs to star in 
tragedy and every writer of fiction, 
with any proper ambition, wishes to 
show that he can be versatile. We 
are accustomed to light and pleasing 
and whimsical tales from Mr. Morris. 
In this volume, however, he essays 
tragedy and the uncanny. The stories 
are not pleasurable, nor do they 
seem to have any adequate reason for 
being told, as every true story 
should. They are, nevertheless, 
clever in plot and bright in descrip- 
tion. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GERTRUDE ELLIOT’S 

CRUCIBLE. 

By Mrs. Grorck SHELDON Downs. 
A character study of a girl whose 

trials and sorrows tested her faith, so 


Joseph Louis Vance 
writes another 
mystery tale 


am 
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From The Sacred Herb 


Gouverneur Morris 
tries a hand at 
the weird 


Stories by the Castles 
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Karl Edwin Harriman 
writes a splendid 
tale of the West 





From The Pursuit of 
Priscilla 


Justin Huntly 
McCarthy 
Author of 

“If 1 Were King ”’ 


A. W. Marchmont 
and his typ:cal 
method of romancing 


Bjornson’s novels 
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that she arose above her seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties. 
Gertrude’s father made her sole 
heir to his amassed riches; but his 
executor misappropriated the trust 
moneys, leaving Gertrude almost on 
the verge of poverty. By her irre- 
pressible efforts she became inde- 
pendent and showed her scorning 
acquaintances, who accused her of 
cruel misdeeds, that she could over- 
come their evil with her good. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


THE CHICHESTER INTRIGUE. 
By Tuomas Coss. 

A packet of love letters disclosing 
the affection of a reputable girl for 
her stage hero, unfortunately falls 
into the hands of a third party. 

Edna develops into a fastidious, 
lovable creature, never to be suspect- 
ed of girlish foolishness. Her part 
of the intrigue and the quicksands 
over which she travels are well por- 
trayed. 

John Lane Company. 


THE EPSOM MYSTERY. 
By Heapon Hi. 

A collection of tragical misdeeds 
makes up this unhealthy volume. 
A stage beauty is murdered on 
Epsom Downs during the trial spin 
of some race-horses. Following on 
the track of the murderer, one faces 
serious struggles with poverty, dodg- 
ing detectives from Scotland Yard, 
the participants of the story living 
in a constant whirl of sorrow and 
degradation. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD. 
By ArtHur W. MarcHMONT. 

This sounds gruesome and blood- 
curdling. To read with this expecta- 
tion is to end with the odd sense of 
confidence abused. There is an 
abundance of situations, full of dra- 
matic possibilities, without the reali- 
zation. The startling events are well 
handled and the results naturally in- 
teresting, with a superficial consist- 
ency that approaches true literary 
taste. 


F. A. Stokes Company. 


IN GOD’S WAY. 
By ByorNsTJERNE Byornson. 
The ninth and tenth volumes in 
the series of the great novelist’s 
works, edited by Edmund Gosse. 
The Macmillan Company. 


KEDAR KROSS. 
By J. Van Der VEER SHurts. 
A “tale of the north country.” 
Richard G. Badger. 


SADIE. 
By Kart Epwin Harriman. 

A member of the hustling class is 
the heroine of this eating-house-in-a- 
mining-town story. 

Sadie, when asked if she had ever 
worked or minded heat, replied, “I 
ain’t ever done anything but work,” 
and “I can stand most anything—any- 
thing but fools and most women.” 

While she is hardly a polished 
creature, nevertheless she becomes a 
shining light in the camp, and anyone 
would sacrifice his happiness to spare 
her sorrow. Instead of becoming 
contaminated by her surroundings 
she improves them in a measure, and 
the story is decidedly readable and 
an entertaining diversion. 

D. Appleton & Co. 


SERAPHICA. 

By Justin Huntry McCarruy. 

The author of The Illustrious 
O’Hagan writes of the French court 
during the boyhood of Louis XV. 
Duchess Seraphica and Prince Ren- 
aud, for political reasons, are destined 
to marry, but the young folks jeer at 
the elders’ plans and obstinately re- 
fuse. Artful Seraphica, in disguise, 
follows the Prince when he flees to 
Paris to see his beloved, who is one 
of the court favorites, and leads him 
a lively dance, all the while playing 
the kind benefactor. The quickly 
shifting scenes are catchy and highly 
entertaining. 

Harper and Brothers. 


MY LADY OF CLEEVE. 
By Percy J. Harriey. 

A story of the stirring times in 
1690, when England was divided 
against itself, some favoring the res- 
toration of James II and the other 
faction devoted to Dutch William. 

The scenes are laid in the English 
manor house of Cleeve and its vicin- 
ity, where charming Lady Lettice, 
though cold as steel, was courted by 
many suitors. Callous to all advances 
and strong in her affiliations for the 
Stuart cause, the enemies’ troops 
were scorned and baffled by her. The 
rough road of true love is certainly 
pictured here, and the wooing of “My 
Lady” is wonderfully fascinating. 

Dodd, Mead & Co 


ARKINSAW COUSINS. 
By J. B. Etuis. 

A typical country-side tale where 
each inhabitant knows his neighbor’s 
business. The Thornberrys and 
Freundschaft form the nucleus of the 
population of Cove City, and the fam- 
ily feuds and occasional festivities 
tend to make the story quite original. 

Henry Holt & Co 
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THE POLITICIAN. 
By Antonio Focazzaro. Translated 
yy MaRTELLINI. 

The widely known Italian author 
writes in his typical, easy-flowing 
style of government life in Italy. 
Cortis is an able politician, but lays 
his diplomacy aside in his infatuation 
for his attractive cousin, Baroness 
Elena, whose marital life is unenvi- 
able, inasmuch as her husband is a 
cruel yowe. The Baron’s debts are 
a constant source of controversy, and 
Cortis frequently pays them to spare 
the consequent shame and ignominy 
befalling the Baroness. While in it- 
self the theme is commonplace, not 
so the style of execution peculiar to 


Fogazzaro. 
John Luce & Co. 


PROPOSALS TO KATHLEEN. 
By (Mrs. W. K.) Lucy Currrorp. 
A bride-to-be, in a reminiscent 
mood on the eve of her wedding, 
finally peruses the love epistles of her 
bachelor days, prior to their consump- 
tion by the flames. 
A rather useless volume. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


THE HEMLOCK AVENUE 
MYSTERY. 
By Roman Dovus.epay. 

The mysterious murder of a prom- 
inent lawyer, and the arrest of his 
associate at the bar, make absorbing 
reading matter. Fullerton’s death 
slosely follows an altercation with 
Lawrence and circumstantial evidence 
points to lLawrence’s guilt. The 
reader is held in spellbound interest 


while data are gathered to convict or 
acquit him. 
Little, Brown & Co 


THE LOST GODDESS. 
By Epwarp Barron. 

A dramatic tale of a party of New 
Yorkers who are led on a wild-goose 
chase into Brazilian forests. Misled 
by a villainous impostor’s plausible 
story, they undertake the rescue of a 
captured goddess only to walk into 
the trap set by their so-called friend. 

The story is exciting in its blood- 
curdling details of life among the 
savage tribes along the Amazon. 

Henry Holt & Co 


MY ENEMY THE MOTOR. 
By JuLian Street. 

A wild ride in a motor with a 
danger-loving chauffeur, whose de- 
light lies in fleeing chickens, scared 
mothers rescuing their babes, and in 
dodging fines for speeding. The yarn 
is so real that one smells the gasoline 
and feels the throbbing of the ma- 
chine throughout the reading. 

John Lane Company 


TO THE FRONT. 

By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 
What lover of stirring military 
tactics can resist a dashing tale of 
skirmishes during an Indian upris- 
ing? General King’s sequel to Cadet 
Days is just such a thriller as holds 
an adventure-loving reader. A fear- 
less West Point graduate is the au- 
thor’s hero, and he handles him with 

loving admiration and confidence. 
Harper & Brothers 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


MEMORIALS OF 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
By Wi.1aAM Knicur. 

Who was Thomas Davidson? Ask 
a large majority of bookish folk and 
they will say they do not know, or 
some will recall him as a lecturer, an 
author of a book on Rousseau, or on 
the history of education, or on Faust. 
But who was he? Little more can 
they say, even though he died only 
seven years ago. 

The truth is, Davidson is not easily 
placed. Some have thought him one 
of a dozen of the most cultured men 
in the world. A Scotchman by birth, 
a teacher and lecturer attached to no 
college or university, a lover of man- 
kind, founder of a cult called “The 
Fellowship of the New Life,” a store- 
house of Greek and later philosophies, 
a remarkable linguist, educationist, a 
“wandering scholar,” settled now in 
London, now in the Alps. and often 


in many places between and beyond 
these, and finally in the Adirondacks. 

His “Fellowship,” a semi-religious 
ethical sect with habitat in London 
and in New York, holds a few ideal- 
istic followers aiming at the practice 
of true life; his summer schools of 
the culture sciences drew the votaries 
of metaphysics into the wilderness of 
Keene Valley; his educational experi- 
ment among the breadwinners—East 
Side Slavic Jews of New York—con- 
tinues still as a movement of moment 
In this latter activity Davidson 
proved himself a scholar, education- 
ist and philanthropist all in one. He, 
a half-hermit, loved men—pagan, 
Protestant, Romanist, or Jew; child 
or adult. If he ever demonstrated 
one great fact better than another, it 
was that the uneducated can be inter- 
ested in subjects generally supposed 
to be above their comprehension or 
their interest. He showed that these 
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breadwinners are hungry and thirsty 
for knowledge and culture, if only we 
approach them in the right way. 

As a critico-philosophical writer and 
talker Davidson was profound and 
brilliant, but lacking conclusiveness 
and that quality which satisfies the 
student that he is getting somewhere. 
He shifted his thought centers and 
his heroes of thought. He was a 
wonderfully interesting personality, an 
endearer and an offender all in a 
breath, a vituperator and a poetic 
dreamer; in a way simple and con- 
fiding, in a way repelling and exas- 
perating, often narrow through aim- 
ing to be broad. 

Mr. Knight has wisely refrained 
from writing a biography in form. 
He has adopted the excellent plan of 
giving a short sketch, followed by 
reminiscences and estimates from dis- 
tinguished pens—most engaging of 
which is the candid portrait by 
Davidson’s close friend, Prof. Wil- 
liam James. Then there are accounts 
of the movements which have already 
been noted here, and finally the book 
closes with extracts from Davidson’s 
philosophical writings and with bibli- 
ographical appendices. Those who 
have already had some acquaintance 
with Davidson’s work will read this 
book with eager interest. Others will 
enjoy taking a snap-shot here and 
there at this human curio—the wan- 


dering scholar. 
Ginn & Co. 


THE STRUGGLE FORA 
ROYAL CHILD. 
By Ipa KREMER. 

The author’s trying experiences as 
governess in the house of Countess 
Montigvoso in 1906, while teaching 
her daughter, Anna Monica Pia, 
Duchess of Saxony, give the text of 
this story. 

The Duchess’ home education is to 
last for a month, at the end of which 
time she is to be handed over to the 
Royal Court in Dresden for future 
education. 

Countess Montigvoso is a gushing, 
erratic creature, and by her kindness 
to the governess hopes to secure her 
lost position in her German home in- 
stead of the seclusion of Italy. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN 
OLD-TIME SHIPMASTER. 
By Ratpu D. PAINE. 

The old-time mariners of the early 
days of the Republic have disap- 
peared from view. But one of them 
at least lives again in the publication 
of his letters and journals, which for 
nigh a century reposed in a battered 
chest that had traveled the seas with 
him year after year. He was one 


Captain John Willard Russell, of 
Bristol, R. I. Most of the letters are 
those of a lover and a husband. Here 
we find a weather-beaten heart laid 
bare. During a short married life 
of eight years he, though a wanderer 
to many lands, was ever true and 
faithful. Russell’s adventures were 
varied and sometimes terrible. He 
was captured by a privateer; once 
he was a slaver, but nowhere does he 
say “slave.” This bronzed captain of 
many seas was a great-grandson of 
one of the founders of Yale College, 
and his father was a patriot in camp 
with Washington at Valley Forge. 
For the average reader, perhaps not 
a little of this book will seem hardly 
to justify publication—somewhat 
wearisome, and lacking in sensational 
incident. But for those who are sen- 
sitive to atmosphere and the touch of 
the quaint, the simple, and the inti- 
mate, there is not a little to beguile 
him to a quiet and restful hour. He 
will find the gentle lover in the brave 
fighter of wind and wave. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


THE LIFE AND _ PUBLIC 
SERVICES OF GEORGE 
LUTHER STEARNS. 

By Frank Preston STEARNS. 

If we can fairly divide the great 
into two classes—the famous and the 
obscure—the latest of the latter class 
to come to light is George Luther 
Stearns. So little is he known to 
present generations that Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia declined to insert a sketch 
of him, and the war papers published 
by the Century Company ascribed 
Stearns’ work to others—apparently 
having no knowledge of him. And 
yet, Whittier and Emerson regarded 
him as the acme of magnanimity and 
disinterested endeavor. He was in 
close and frequent affiliation with 
such men as Webster, Governor An- 
drew, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Fremont, Stanton, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Garfield, and all with whom they 
mingled in serious business. He was 
intimate with John Brown, supplied 
him with all the weapons for his in- 
surrection, supported his family 
after Brown’s execution; his per- 
sistence, personal energy, and money 
resulted in the enlistment of ten 
thousand colored troops—despite the 
efforts of Governor Andrew, and the 
credit due to Shaw and Higginson 
as men of action; he went to Buf- 
falo, got the enlistment started by 
offering to take care of the family of 
the first recruit, organized a bureau, 
appointed recruiting agents, paid 
most of the expenses, until he had 
enlisted ten thousand, and was given 
the rank of major and obliged, 
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against his inclination, to wear a uni- 
form; he was one of the founders of 
“The Nation,” joined the movement 
for the development of Southern in- 
dustry, and was quick to give himself 
to great moral and political movements 
as they arose in the line of progress. 

Naturally, such a story as this con- 
tains many interesting keys and clues 
to noteworthy events, and_ reveals 
personalities in sidelights. The great 
fault of the book is its disproportion. 
The author seems to make little of 
relative values; trivial things of no 
moment whatsoever, except perhaps to 
a relative or near friend, are included 
simply because they are facts. The 
emphasis of pictorial word-art is 
wanting; little personal opinions or 
gratuitous asides mar the trend of 


ELECTRICITY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
By Tupor JENKs. 

A concise history of electricity, 
put in a form to interest young peo- 
ple especially, and arranged in such 
a way as to be helpful in a general 
study of the subject. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW? 
By DororHy CANFIELD. 

Five hundred games and amuse- 
ments for children, with pleasing il- 
lustrations. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THREE GIRLS FROM 
SCHOOL. 
By L. T. MEabeE. 

This belongs in the same class as 
the above. The only difference is 
that Mrs. Meade has the skill of a 
long training in telling her story, 
and knows girl life in a way that can 
scarcely fail to interest girl readers 
of: a certain age. Some judicious 
cutting, however, would have im- 
proved the volume. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


a noble record. But the book has a 
place, with all its defects of mode 
and lack of true craftsmanship, for 
Stearns is entitled to go down to his- 
tory as a rare character and a hero 
to whom his country owes an unesti- 
mated debt. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE INQUISITION. 

By E. Vacanparp. Translated from 
the second edition by Brrrranp L. 
Conway, C. S. P. 

A critical and historical study from 
the Catholic point of view, by a Cath- 
olic apologist of much honesty and 
sincerity. “The best method of apol- 
ogetics,” he declares, “is to tell the 
whole truth.” 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


JUVENILES 


A DISCONTENTED SCHOOL- 
GIRL. 
By RayMOND JACBERNS. 

A long-drawn-out English juvenile 
These books seem to be designed so 
as to give good measure rather than 
entertaining quality. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 


TEN TO SEVENTEEN. 
By JosEPpHINE DaskaAm Bacon. 
A diary of boarding-school life, 
taking up the pranks and capers of 
girls from between the ages of ten 
and seventeen. The book is written 
entirely from the school-girl point 
of view, with Mrs. Bacon’s usual 
bright touches. Elizabeth Shippen 
Green made the frontispiece. 
Harper & Brothers. 


SIMPLES FROM THE 
MASTER’S GARDEN. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOsSON. 
Seven short stories for boys and 
girls, with a deeply religious strain. 
The kind of thing one puts into a 
Sunday-school library. The author 
: = daughter of Henry Clay Trum- 
ull. 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE CRY OF THE 
CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. JoHn VAN VorstT. 

So much has been spoken and writ- 
ten of late about our great national 
menace of child-labor, that the aver- 
age reader feels the necessity of 
something authoritative, concrete, and 
direct, to which he may easily refer 
for facts. Mrs. John Van Vorst has 
met this need in a volume which gives 


the result of her personal investiga- 
tions both in the mill communities of 
the South and the North. The 
larger part of the book, however, is 
occupied with graphic presentations 
of the conditions in Alabama and 
Georgia. As an assurance of the 
trustworthiness and the importance of 
Mrs. Van Vorst’s work it is sufficient 
to note that it is introduced with 
fifteen pages from the pen of Senator 
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Beveridge, who is one of the most 

valiant of the children’s champions. 
Drawing attention to the fact that 
the essential matter of this book first 
appeared as a series of articles in the 
“Saturday Evening Post,” Mr. Bev- 
eridge characterizes it, “as engaging 
as the most vivid novel, as true as 
mathematics, as instructive as 
science.” While it will shock you, 
“the shock will leave you with an 
aroused and militant conscience.” 
Mrs. Van Vorst tells us that she 
started out on her investigation a 
sceptic as to what she believed to be 
sensational reports. She confined her 
visits chiefly to woolen and cotton 
mills. She is content to let facts 
speak with their own eloquence. She 
has no patience with those who turn 
a deaf ear to horrors. Over a million 
children are employed in forms of 
labor which threaten to stunt young 
America as once it dwarfed. England. 
Mrs. Van Vorst writes with clear- 
ness, force, vivacity. The book is not 
a collection of essays, nor an adroit 
argument, but rather a series of liv- 
ing pictures of conditions as they 
are—tiny folk and larger folk, pallid, 

pinched, maimed, aimless, hopeless. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
CITY. 
By Jos1aH STRONG. 

It has become trite to say that we 
live in a transition era. And zealous 
Christians are complaining that the 
Church does not move with the era. 
Josiah Strong’s new handbook, issued 
by the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement, aims to show how the 
Church can keep pace with the times. 
Dr. Strong is not an original philoso- 
pher, but he can do what many a 
sociologist cannot do—present the 
facts to the people so that they can 
use them. 

After first picturing the extremes 
of city life, the growth of modern 
cities and the problems they present, 
the author takes up the social mes- 
sage of Jesus, the Christian solution 
of our urban problem, and then, ap- 
plying the principles, he shows what 
evangelism and church-work in this 
day properly mean and_ how that 
meaning is being exemplified by mod- 
ern workers. Many a church is long- 
ing to wake up to its responsibilities, 
but does not know how. This hand- 
book shows what to do and how to 
do it. It sets a proper valuation on 


settlement work and other agencies 
accessory to the Church, but agencies 
of which the Church is sometimes 
disposed to feel a little jealous. 

In this age of missionary awaken- 
ing a 


“forward mission study 





course” in this problem of city life 
is of the utmost importance. Dr. 
Strong is always a useful fact gath- 
erer and his name is sufficient guar- 
antee that the use he makes of facts 
will be just such as to carry convic- 
tion and stimulate the energies of 
Christians dazed by the complexity 
of social conditions and needs. The 
book is already in its twenty-eighth 
thousand. 

Young People’s Missionary Move- 

ment, N. Y. 


STRAIGHT TALKS ON 
BUSINESS. 
By Witi1aAm GAMBLE. 

One of the many works now ap- 
pearing which give commonplace ad- 
vice in a commonplace way. Every- 
thing in it is familiar to those in 
business, but it has the value of 
making visible vague truths in prac- 
tical life, everything being subordi- 
nate to the determination wisely to 
make a profit with the least irritation 
and opposition from those out of 
whom the profit is made. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. 


THE NEGRO. 
B. R. W. SHuFELpr. 

The author, a major in the Medi- 
cal Department, United States Army, 
retired, has endeavored in this vol- 
ume to condense a biological and 
historical review of the negro in 
which emphasis is laid upon the de- 
teriorating effect of human hybrids. 
Written by a physician, this work is 
intended for specialists rather than 
for the general public. 

Richard G. Badger. 


SOCIALISM. 
By CHaries H. Ou. 

A handbook derived from a study 
of what are considered the “best 
sources.” The facts are put simply 
—as much condensed as possible. It 
is conscientious work. 

Penn Publishing Company. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
AVERAGE MAN. 
By Apert SHAW. 

A well-titled book is Albert Shaw’s 
The Outlook for the Average Man. 
It is a series of five college or uni- 
versity addresses delivered in differ- 
ent parts of the country, each ad- 
dress being complete in itself, yet 
closely related to the four others. 
The topics are “The Average Man 
under Changing Economic Condi- 
tions;” “Present Economic  Prob- 
lems;” “Our Legacy from a Century 
of Pioneers;” “The Business Career 
and the Community;” “Tefferson’s 
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Doctrines under New Tests.” In 
every one of these topics every 
young man should find an abiding 
interest. Dr. Shaw has a rare gift 
of discerning problems, and, having 
seen them as concrete propositions, of 
treating them with insight and fore- 
sight, the tone being always optimis- 
tic and the outlook stimulative. So 
much has been said of late about the 
serious diminution of a young man’s 


chances for success, for instance, 
about the loss of individuality due to 
the ‘organizing spirit of the age, that 
the optimistic breadth of Dr. Shaw’s 
work is to be not only commended 
but warmly welcomed. The style is 
so clear and simple that one hardly 
realizes, at first, how replete with 
facts and how expert in the use of 
them these essays are. 

The Macmillan Company. 





POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By FreperickK RowLAND Marvin. 
All the poetical compositions which 
the author wishes preserved have 
been collected between these covers. 
Pafraets Book Company. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
Mary Aucusta Scorr. 

“Discoursing of great subjects in 
the grand manner” it looks as though 
Lord Bacon’s judgment of his own 
essays were sound, and that they 
would indeed last “as long as books 
last.” : 

The text of James Spedding has 
been used for this edition, with his 
Latin footnotes onutted, and also his 
bracketed English translations of 
Bacon’s frequent quotations from 
Latin authors. Professor Scott’s own 
notes not only help to render the 


EDUCATIONAL 


writer's thought clear, but they ex- 

plain briefly the historical allusions, 

and stimulate to further reading. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THE SHORT STORY. 
Edited with introduction and notes by 
BRANDER MATYHEWS. 

To show the development of this 
literary form through the centuries of 
advancing civilization, Professor 
Matthews has selected twenty-three 
stories, beginning with “The Husband 
»f Aglaes,” from the Gesta Roman- 
orum, and ending with “A Sisterly 
Scheme,” by H. C. Bunner. An in- 
troduction tracing the growth of the 
short story through the history of 
literature, and succinct notes to each 
specimen, make the book at once in- 
teresting to the student of literature 
and valuable to the would-be writer. 

American Book Company. 


ESSAYS AND VERSE 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 
By the writer of The Young People. 
Here at last, surely, is a book to 
enter the quiet temple of true litera- 
ture. So far its author is unknown, 
but no form of writing is more actu- 
ally autobiographical than the essay, 
and we are certain that he is a physi- 
cian of the tribe of Sir Thomas 
Browne and Dr. John of Marjorie 
Fleming fame, and that he is full of 
capacity, sense and honor. Discipline 
and courage he values above every- 
thing else. The account of old Am- 
broise Paré, one of the best chapters 
in the book for its quaint and concise 
characterization, suggests that the 
court physician’s attraction for him 
is that of a similar. He has been a 
man, first of all, and because his busi- 


From Richard G. Badger come a 
number of books of verse and prose, 
bound prettily, as we expect every- 
thing from this publisher to be 


ness has been to do, not to talk, and 
because he sees life so sanely, he 
writes with a power that sets the 
mere literary person wondering what 
hard labor he can undertake which 
will give him the capacity to achieve 
anything one-quarter as good. 

The Macmillan Company. 


ROSEMARY. 
By EpitH ABERCROMBIE MILLER. 
A little volume of graceful verse— 
the poem called “My Will and Tes- 
tament,” the best thing in it. 
Robert Grier Cooke 


THE SHADOW-MAN AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By Epna Perry Boorn. 
A blithe little volume. 
The Grafton Press 


‘ODD VOLUMES—MOSTLY VERSE 


Verses (y the Wayside, by Edna 
Smith Ve Rau, are just what their 
title implies; Renard the Fox, by 
William Madoc, is dedicated to Pres- 





From The Rejuvenation 
of Aunt Mary 


This novel, by 
Anne Warner French, 
has been 
dramatized, and now 
has a ‘*: Player's 
Edition,” of which 
this is an illustration. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A volume of real 
literature 


Minor poets and their 
Songs 
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Miscellaneous volumes 
of verse and prose 





From A Guide to the 
West Indies 


More handbooks by 
Griggs and Barnes 


The Book News Monthly 





ident Roosevelt and uses the revised 
spelling. Graceful and much more 
poetical than either is The Secret of 
the Statue, by Eleanor C. Donnelly. 
Many of the Poems by Helen Eliza- 
beth Coolidge have appeared in “The 
Christian Intelligencer” and other re- 
ligious papers, and in like manner 
certain of Mowry Bell’s pieces have 
been gathered together from the 
“Century” and other magazines to 
make the little volume called Weeds 
and Wild Flowers. 

Heather to Golden Rod is dedicated 
to the women of America, but all we 
know of its author is the initials E. 
C. M. Others in the Badger list are 
Thekla, a Drama, by Aileen Cleve- 
land Higgins; Ropes of Sand, a prose 
work by Lura Kelsey Clendening; 
Poems of Endowment on Realities of 
Life, by Eleanor Agnes Moore; 
Lyrics and Idylls, by Nellie C. T. 
Herbert; The Pleasant Songs of 
Many Days, by Florence Evelyn 


Pratt; Pocket Tokens, by Vernon 
Wade Wagar; Out of the Depths, by 
Carrie B. Vaughn; An Illuminated 
Way and Other Poems, by Frances 
Coan Percy; and The Breath of the 
Mountains, by Beverly Doran. 

Three modest volumes from the 
Neale Publishing Company are The 
Ivory Gate, by Armistead C. Gordon, 
a reprint of various pleasant pieces 
that have appeared years since in dif- 
ferent periodicals; Swaying Tree- 
Tops, by Elmer Willis Serl—this is a 
collection of prose fancies; and The 
Cotton Picker, by Carl Holliday. 

Pictures Framed by Song is by 
Julia Harris May and intended for 
art clubs, schools and families. The 
Mayhew Company publishes it. Poems 
and Songs is by Thomas Curtis Clark, 
the Christian Publishing Company, 
and a Song of Autumn, by Henry 
Meade Bland, is from The Pacific 
Short Story Club. 
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CEYLON—THE PARADISE OF 
ADAM. 
By CAROLINE CoRNER. 

A somewhat portly book of over 
three hundred pages, printed on very 
thick paper, but light of weight, con- 
tains a seven years’ record of resi- 
dence in Ceylon. Hardly a mere 
record, however, if that means diary 
dates and visible consecutiveness, for 
it is rather impressionistic and told 
in the third person. At first glance 
one might imagine the style too triv- 
ial and off-hand to be a narrative of 
real experience; but read on and the 
interest and confidence grow. One 
finds the writer to be an artist of 
no mean skill in rendering atmos- 
phere and not a little deft drawing 
as well. 

This is no ordinary book of travel 
or of “writing up.” “Customs of the 
country” are lived through. The 


horrors of snakes, scorpions, centi- 
pedes, ants, spiders; thieving and ly- 
ing servants; miasma and its train 
of bodily ills—none of these quench 
the good nature of Cynthia, the sup- 
posed heroine-author, or outweigh 
the fascinations of that tropical island, 
that paradise of Adam and his re- 
tired and broken-down sons who for- 
get London and its environs. Sixteen 
full-page illustrations add life to a 
lively and informing book. 


John Lane Company. 


A GUIDE TO THE WEST 
INDIES 
By Frepertrck A. OBER. 
A handy manual of full descriptions 
of every island in the West Indies, 
copiously illustrated and completely 


informed. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE GOAL OF LIFE, OR 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 
By H. E. Baxer. 

A well-meant but deadly-dull book 
of Biblical criticism, science and 
metaphysics is by a prolific author of 
such treatises. It belongs to the 
“New Thought” class of literature, 
which, unfortunately, is in the hands 
of enthusiasts with zeal but little real 
knowledge. The esoterics of this 
group may find this book helpful, but 
the student of the Bible, the scien- 
tist, or the psychologist will, we fear, 


fail to find “the goal of life” of 

which it purports to supply the 

thread. 

Esoteric Publishing Company, Apple- 
gate, California. 


THE ART OF LIFE SERIES. 
Latest to be published in this se- 
ries are The Use of the Margin, by 
Edward Howard Griggs, and Where 
Knowledge Fails, by Earl Barnes, the 
latter having an introduction by Mr. 
Griggs, who also edits the series. 
Both are full of interest and service. 
B. W. Huebsch. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS 
OF WAR. 
By Caprain A. T. MAHAN. 

This is a truly safe and sane book 
on a subject that has received ex- 
treme treatment by enthusiasts for 
larger armaments and enthusiasts for 
universal disarmament. It is not, 
however, a cautious, “middle-of-the- 
road” book; for, though Captain 
Mahan is a cautious prophet, he is a 
man of clear convictions and of cou- 
rageous utterance. He is not afraid 
to look right into the bright face of 
danger, nor is he afraid of the logi- 
cal conclusions which such a look 
may force upon him. Captain Ma- 
han adorns the profession of arms, 
but he is a lover of peace. Therefore 
what he says is never one-sided or 
partisan. And there is so much that 
is worth considering and quoting 
that it is hard to particularize as to 
what is best in a book that contains 
so much practical common sense, The 
book, which consists of a series of 
papers collected from magazine con- 
tributions, is short, and it should all 
be read, as it can be, in a short time 
and without strain. To Captain Ma- 
han’s own series of four articles are 
added one by Henry S. Pritchett on 
“The Power That Makes for 
Peace,” and one by Julian Corbett on 
“The Capture of Private Property at 


Sea.” 
Little, Brown & Co. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE IN 
TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPI- 
CAL COUNTRIES. 

By Isaac W. Brewer. 

A convenient handbook designed 
for the use of laymen. To the pro- 
spective traveler in tropical climates 
this will be of real value, setting 
forth, as it does, in a concise, prac- 
tical manner, the various points of 
information most needed, yet usually 
not easily accessible. There are 
chapters on preparations before sail- 
ing, what to take along, hints as to 
clothes, laundry, baths, foods, dwell- 
ings, servants, and kindred topics; as 
travel increases, a book like this takes 
on an especial significance. 

F. A, Davis Company. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ROSE. 
By ELten Snow. 
A fragmentary study which is 
really a diary of a soul, and very 
interesting. 


Richard G. Badger. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR. 
By Mary E. RIcHMOND. 
A valuable little book which covers 





the field and will appeal to every 
social worker. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


IFS OF HISTORY. 
By JosEpH EpcAR CHAMBERLIN. 
Whether, as the author thinks pos- 
sible, “it may be the function of con- 
tingency to correct the over-confi- 
dence of the evolutionist,” certainly 
some “ifs” have been of immense 
consequence in the world’s history. 
not to mention being productive of 
interesting speculation. 
Henry Altemus Company. 


IN QUEST OF THE 

COLONIAL. 

By Ropert AND ELIZABETH SHACKLE- 
TON. 

These writers have charmingly de- 
scribed their experiences in buying an 
old-time house in an old-time town, 
and furnishing it with old-time furni- 
ture. Combined with these descrip- 
tions is much useful information 
about the different types of Colonial 
furniture. To those who love the 
old in furniture and in china this 
book will be a delight as well as a 
practical handbook of information. 
The illustrations are many and add 
much to the charm of the book. 

The Century Company. 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS. 
By CHARLES Morris. 

A “reading book” and series of 
studies of home-life in many coun- 
tries, copiously illustrated, told sim- 
ply, and indexed, but having the 
limitations of the school-book. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MY WINTER GARDEN. 
By CuHarLes KINGSLEY. 

One of the series of the “Golden 
Books,” which might be entitled 
“Contentment.” In answer to a 
query as to how he “can contrive to 
support country life,” Kingsley wrote 
this little sketch of his delight in the 
quiet mode of living. He sums up 
the situation: “If a man be busy, 
and busy about his duty, what more 
does he require, for time or for eter- 
nity ?” 

The Outing Publishing Company. 


OUR COUNTRY HOME. 
By Francis Kinstey HutcHrinson. 
This uses photographs to illustrate 
the development of seventy-two acres 
of woodland above a New England 
lake on whose point a house is built. 
Kitchen garden and formal garden 
are laid out, a pergola is constructed. 
shrubs, vines and trees are planted, 
closing with a rapid sketch of the 


Captain Mahan 


on war 


Hints for prospective 
travelers to tropic 


climates 





From A Guide to the 
West Indies 


Helps for the country 


home builder 


SSS SS 


Studies oftearthquakes 


A history of pearle 


‘ Hints for speakers 
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New England year. A convenient 
list of plants and shrubs concludes 
the work, though its value would 
have been greatly increased by an in- 
dex of the plants and trees in the 
text. The book implies, though no 
allusion is made to the fact, large 
means and a liberal expenditure. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. 


KENNY’S HOTEL 
DIRECTORY. 

A hotel list for all the States of 
the Union, giving the rates and 
whether on the American or Euro- 
pan plan or mixed. The automobile 
laws of the State close this vest- 
pocket manual. 


A CALENDAR FOR SAINTS 
AND SINNERS. 

A calendar with a very holiday- 
looking cover and much wisdom in- 
side of it, in the form of selections 


from the writings of the great. 
Forbes & Co. 


THE MARRIAGE RING. 
By Jeremy TAYLOR. 

A reprint from the fourth edition 
of the work published in 1673, and 
edited with notes by Francis Coutts. 
There is a photogravure frontispiece 
after Perugino’s “Marriage of the 
Virgin.” The inside of the book, 
with its broad margins and old-style 
printing, is worthy of the quaint and 
wise divine, but the outside is with- 
out artistic interest. 

John Lane Company. 


THE MAKING OF A 
SUCCESSFUL WIFE. 
By Casper S. Yost. 

One of the epidemic of letters on 
familiar topics couched in the day’s 
phrasing. It gives the letters of a 
father to his daughter on hearing of 
her engagement, before she is mar- 
ried, when the wedding comes, on 
family jars, on the husband’s failings, 
and on the first baby. 

G. W. Dillingham Company. 


PROCEDURE AT THE ROMAN 
CURIA. 
By Rev. NicHo.as HILtine. 

A translation of a valuable volume 
on the constitution and workings of 
the Roman Curia, giving all the in- 
formation that persons interested in 
the subject could desire. 

Joseph F. Wagner. 


READY-MADE SPEECHES. 
By Gerorce Hapcoop. 
Speeches that can be utilized on 
various special occasions by busy 
people who have not the time to pre- 
pare an original address. Rather an 
unnecessary volume for the best pur- 


poses, but practicable enough for the 
lazy and careless. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


THE WONDER BOOK OF 
VOLCANOES AND _ EARTH- 
QUAKES. 

By Epwin J. Houston. 

A layman’s volume of information 
about earthquakes and the eruptions 
of volcanoes. The facts are many 
and are carefully put, making clear 
the phenomena connected with vari- 
ous great disasters. The volcanoes 
taken up include Krakatoa, Vesuvius, 
those of Central and South America, 
and Mont Pelee. The earthquakes 
discussed are those of Calabria 
(1783), Lisbon (1755), Cutch (1819), 
San Francisco (1906). 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
OF CONGRESS AND REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING 
AND GROUNDS. 

The report for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1907. 

Government Printing Office. 


THE PEARL. 
By W. R. CarTrette. 

A unique history making up a com- 
plete study of pearls. Beginning with 
the time of the discovery of the pearl, 
the story is carried down to his- 
toric pearls, pearl fisheries, prices, the 
art of imitation, and, finally,a chap- 
ter devoted to facts and fancies, and 
pearls in literature. In all, this is a 
very interesting volume and is care- 
fully illustrated. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE ENGAGEMENT BOOK. 
By A Hart Hunter. 

A rather daintily made volume for 
the record of engagements, somewhat 
overloaded with small red hearts, and 
containing verse chiefly romantic. 

Penn Puolishing Company. 


A HISTORY OF VIRGINIA 
BANKS AND BANKING PRIOR 
TO THE CIVIL WAR. 

By Wituram L. Roya. 

A small volume of facts, with a 
supplementary essay on the banking 
system now needed in the South. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


PRACTICAL FARMING. 
By W. F. Massey. 

This book is designed to bring the 
science of agriculture within the com- 
prehension of the lay reader. It is 
arranged in such a way that it can 
be made immediately useful. It takes 
up soil, tillage, manures, fertilizers. 
crops, practical horticulture, fruit 
culture and kindred subjects. 

The Outing Publishing Company. 








Program for Literary Societies 


John Bunyan 


Paper 
THE TINKER OF BepForpD: Our CONCEPTION OF 
THE MAN. 
(Dr. Brown’s article; Dr. Dawson’s arti- 
cle, and the Biographical Sketch: April 
Book News MonrTHLy). 
Selection 
THe Wicket GATE. 
(Pilgrim’s Progress). 
Paper 
Joun Bunyan’s PLace 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AND INFLUENCE IN 


(See articles by Drs. Brown and Dawson, 
and Horatio S. Krans: April Book News 
MonvTHLy). 


Selections 
(a) THe Ficut Brrween CHRISTIAN 
Apottyon (Pilgrim’s Progress). 
(b) From Life and Death of Mr. Badman. 


AND 


Discussion 


Has Bunyan’s Puritanism gone wholly out of 
Fashion ? 


Educational 


(Continued from page 622) 


“He said—” 

“But you have acted on it.” 

“Only partly. He said—” 

“You will teach me nothing.” 

“He said Pies 

“Vernon, no! oh! not in this house!” 

That supplication coupled with his name con- 
fessed the end to which her quick vision per- 
ceived she was being led, where she would 
succumb. 

She revived the same shrinking in him from 
a breath of their great word yet: not here; 
somewhere in the shadow of the mountains. 

But he was sure of her. And their hands 
might join. The two hands thought so, or did 
not think, behaved like innocents. 

The spirit of Dr. Middleton, as Clara felt, 
had been blown into Vernon, rewarding him 
for forthright outspeaking. Over their books, 
Vernon had abruptly shut up a volume and 
related the tale of the house. “Has this man 
a spice of religion in him?” the Rev. Doctor 
asked midway. Vernon made out a fair general 
case for his cousin in that respect. “The com- 
plemental dot on his i of a commonly civilized 
human creature!” said Dr. Middleton, looking 
at his watch and finding it too late to leave the 
house before morning. The risky communica- 
tion was to come. Vernon was proceeding with 
the narrative of Willoughby’s generous plan 
when Dr. Middleton electrified him by calling 
out: “He whom of all men living I should de- 
sire my daughter to espouse!” and Willoughby 
rose in the Rev. Doctor’s esteem: he praised 
that sensibly minded gentleman, who could 
acquiesce in the turn of mood of a little maid, 
ilbeit Fortune had withheld from him a taste 





of the switch at school. The father of the lit- 
tle maid’s appreciation of her volatility was ex- 
hibited in his exhortation to Vernon to be off 
to her at once with his authority to finish her 
moods and assure him of peace in the morning. 
Vernon hesitated. Dr. Middleton remarked 
upon being not so sure that it was not he who 
had done the mischief. Thereupon, Vernon, to 
prove his honesty, made his own story bare. 
“Go to her,” said Dr. Middleton. 

Vernon proposed a meeting in Switzerland, 
to which Dr. Middleton assented, adding: “Go 
to her:” and as he appeared a total stranger 
to the decorum of the situation, Vernon put his 
delicacy aside, and, taking his heart up, obeyed. 
He too had pondered on Clara’s consent to 
meet him after she knew of Willoughby’s terms, 
and her grave, sweet manner during the ramble 
over the park. Her father’s breadth had been 
blown into him; so now, with nothing but the 
faith lying in sensation to convince him of his 
happy fortune (and how unconvincing that may 
be until the mind has grasped and stamped it, 
we experience even then when we acknowledge 
that we are most blest), he held her hand. And 
if it was hard for him, for both, but harder for 
the man, to restrain their particular word from 
a flight to heaven when the cage stood open 
and nature beckoned, he was practised in self- 
mastery, and she loved him the more. 

Laetitia was a winess of their union of hands 
on her coming back to the room. 

They promised t» visit her very early in the 
morning, neither of them conceiving that they 
left her to a night of storm and tears. 

She sat meditating on Clara’s present appreci- 
ation of Sir Willoughby’s generosity. 





A PLEA 


= 


By Cora Linn Daniels 


MB EF the word of the singer be snowy white 
fi And his Genius and Muse be true, 
Shall we turn our eyes away from his light, 
Though his faults be a wreckless crew? 
If he drags his person through mud and mire, 
Yet holds his thoughts in the air, 
And while he is burning, himself, in fire, 
With passion writes “All is fair!” A 
If he lifts our beings aloft and sings 
God’s beauty and peace and joy, 
Shall we spurn the gold the poet brings 
And note but the base alloy? 
For some are twofold—divine and high, 
Endowed with a spirit’s sight 
They fathom the truths that deepest lie 
As stars are but seen at night,— 
Protecting their Art from all worldly dross, 
They lead Her in flowery ways, 
And suffering detriment, pain and loss, 
Still wreathe Her with greenest bays! 
And out of the dark of their earthly stains 
In spite of their passions’ will, 
They cry the cry of the noble soul 
And teach us the Greatest, still. 


A PUPIL OF CHAUCER 
By Isabella Howe Fiske 


VW SCORE of books, covered in varied wise, 
At my bed’s head, brings to a cheerful end 
The varied day. I may explore the skies 
Or with base-born adventurers may wend. 


They may be clad in black or clad in red, 
They may be twenty, or they may be less. 

Of making books there is no end, ’tis said, 
But I believed that books were made to bless. 


So reading, I in all of life may share, 
And trysts with lovers peerless I may keep. 
And, when the book has done away with care, 
Somewhere between the covers cometh sleep. 
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HE experience of having 

people say: “I told you 

so” is generally unpleas- 
ant. But when friends and sub- 
scribers ask how the increase in 
price has affected the sales and 
the subscription list of THE 
Book NEws Monru_ty, and we 
answer that all the conditions are 
improved rather than otherwise, 
we are invariably informed that 
if we had taken their advice we 
would have raised the price long 


ago; they had known all along 


what the effect would be, and we 
were just a little too slow about 
seeing it, and—well, the rest of 
the story anyone may guess; the 
point is that we don’t find this 
particular “I told you so” any- 
thing but agreeable. For appre- 
ciation is the best stimulant to 
effort, and the interest that THE 
Book News MontTHty has 
aroused during the last six 
months has certainly put new 
life into the organization. We 
have proved that we can make a 
beautiful and useful magazine, 
though we haven’t finished with 
the proof yet. 

Spring brings new powers—or 
seems to—and gives more oppor- 
tunities than ever for good, live 
work. The Bunyan number is a 
foretaste of the plans we have in 
hand. Permanent value, as well 
as timely interest, is a big part 
of our program, and few things 
in the magazine line have more 
of this value than the present 
number. The article by Dr. 
Brown was a surprise we hoped 
to give our readers, but we 
could not announce it. Dr. 
Brown was in Egypt when the 
editor’s letter, asking him for 
the article, was received in his 
English home. It had to be for- 
warded, but the good doctor sat 
right down and complied with 
the request. Having preached in 








Henrik Ibsen 
The subject of the author 
feature for May 





One of De Neuville’s 
soldiers. 
Color insert for May 


Bunyan’s own church for years, 
and having written the best Bun- 
yan biography that has been 
written ; also, being reputed to be 
the greatest living Bunyan 
scholar, Dr. Brown was the most 
appropriate man in the world to 
contribute to the Bunyan num- 
ber. We are sure our readers 
will be mightily pleased with 
what he has to say. 

The May issue will be devoted 
to Ibsen. William Archer, the 
editor, and in large part trans- 
lator, of the new edition of 
lbsen’s works that has just been 
published, will write the princi- 
pal article. There will be other 
studies by writers qualified to 
take up the subject. By a happy 
coincidence, Montrose Moses’ 
next paper in the series, “Con- 
temporary Drama and Drama- 
tists,” is “The Ibsen Girl and the 
Gibson Girl,” probably the most 
interesting article he has written 
along this line. 

May will also have a travel 
article of great attractiveness. 
The theme is “The Land of 
Lorna Doone,” and Miss Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton is the 
author. The pictures are beau- 
tiful, and will make one of the 
most excellent sets of illustra- 
tions we have printed. 

The spring book tide has be- 
gun to flow in, giving room for 
special review features. The 
fiction section will be much 
larger than usual in the May 
number, and a great many gen- 
eral works of importance will 
make this one of the most help- 
ful and complete guides to sum- 
mer reading that the book reader 
can obtain. 

We have a special offer to 
make in April. We shall give, 
with each new subscription taken 
during the month, a copy of this 
month’s color insert, “After the 
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Crucifixion,” printed on a large, 
heavy sheet, 9x1I, mailed flat, 
postage prepaid. These pictures 
are quite nice enough for fram- 
ing. If you are already a sub- 
scriber, and desire the picture, 
you can have the subscription 
sent to a friend. The Easter 
number will be an appropriate 
one to begin with, and the maga- 
zine for a year would surely be 
a most acceptable Easter remem- 
brance. 

During the past month we 
have instituted a new addressing 
system. Perhaps you have been 
a victim to some of its difficul- 
ties. We bespeak your patience 
in the matter of prompt delivery 
for about a month longer. By 
the time the May number goes 
out we expect to have the new 
system in absolutely perfect 
order, and we shall be able to 
give a service that will be, we 
think, pretty nearly irreproach- 
able. 

The literary clubs send in 
notes now and then. The fol- 
lowing portion of a letter. from 
the president of a New Eng- 
land literary society is of in- 
terest: 

We are using your magazine for 
foundation material for the “Literary 
Men and Women” feature of our pro- 
gram for the year. Our members 
admire your spicy magazine and look 
forward to each edition as it appears 
monthly. 

Our appeal last month for 
suggestions from readers for 
articles and pictures that will be 
especially helpful to them as in- 
dividuals has brought in a num- 
ber of letters. We shall take up 
these requests one by one, and 
comply with them just as far as 
possible. 

One letter this month takes 
us rather severely to task. Per- 
haps you would like to read it: 


From “ The Land of Lorna 
Doone,” May “ Book 
News Monthly” 





a 


“ The Land of Lorna 


Doone” 





“The Land of Lorna 
Doone” 





Shelbyville, Ind., March 13, 1908. 
Book News Monra.y, Phila., Pa. 

Gentlemen :—Knowing that from 
time to time you have invited criti- 
cisms, I beg leave, as a reader, to 
submit the following: 

Pictorially, Book NrEws maintains 
a high standard. Those marginal il- 
lustrations lend an air of originality; 
the headings of the various depart- 
ments are striking, slightly odd, and 
attraetive ; and the tail-pieces are sug- 
gestive and in keeping with the 
general style of the magazine. The 
portrait series adds a little spice and 
the color inserts add still more. Briefly, 
in the matter of illustrations, the 
magazine approaches very near to 
perfection. 

But I have a little adverse criticism 
to make, regarding the material en- 
tering into your columns. Now, take 
for instance the March issue, devoted 
to George Meredith—it is over done. 
A man, such as he, is not worthy of 
so extended a treatment, sixteen 
pages. According to my way of 
thinking, men of his stamp, 1. e., Wilde, 
Hardy and others, do not deserve the 
attention which they receive. Besides, 
Americans should be interested in 
their fellows and not in foreigners. 
If you were publishing an English 
magazine, it would then be well to 
feature English authors. As it is, it 
seems to me the public desires to read 
of Robert Chambers, David Graham 
Phillips, Thomas N. Page, F. H. 
Smith, Booth Tarkington, Nicholson, 
Fox, Dixon, and McCutcheon. 

Your department, “Timely Topics,” 
has heretofore been excellent, but in 
the March number it is the veriest 
“rot.” “The Seed Catalog” is the 
height of the ridiculous, “Literature 
in its Dotage” is nothing if not a 
miscellaneous vaporing, and “Per- 
versions of Criticism,” though the 
most solid, is yet sadly inferior. I 
am sorry to see this deterioration in 
a formerly zestful department. 

In all other respects, Boox News 
is ideal. Of the entire twenty maga- 
zines which I read, I always turn first 
to Book News. 

Yours with respect, 


Cc. 3. 4b 


Maybe some of our readers 
would like to make a comment 
on this letter. 


Nore: Kindly address all manuscripts to Nerma Bright Carson, care of THE Boox 
News Monrsiy. Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. All 


other communications should be addressed to Tue Book News MONTHLY. 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Money orders 


Changes of address must be received 


before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change is 
to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This late March List, made by the Wanamaker Book Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


ZEneid of Virgil, The. Books VII-XII. Trans- 
lated by Harlan Hoge Ballard. $1.50, postpaid. 

Affair at Elizabeth, That. By Burton E. Steven- 
son. $1.50. 

Altars to Mammon. By Elizabeth Neff. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Ancient History of China, The. To the End of 
the Chou Dynasty. By Frederick Hirth, Ph. 
D. $2.50, postpaid. 

Arkinsaw Cousins. By J. Breckinridge Ellis. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

— Bill. By T. Jenkins Hains. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Bacon’s Essays. Edited by Mary Augusta Scott, 
Ph. D. $1.25, postpaid. 

Bankside Restoration—Shakespeare—Hamlet— 
$5.00, postpaid. 

Big Game at Sea. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Black Death of 1348 and 1349, The. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D. D. $2.00. 

Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation. 
Edited by William T. Davis. $3.00, postpaid. 

British Highways and Byways from a Motor- 
car. By Thomas D. Murphy. $2.40, postpaid. 

Call of the South, The. By Louis Becke. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Cambridge Modern History, The. The Age of 
Louis XIV. By Lord Acton. $4.00, postpaid. 

Cat and the Canary, The. By Margaret Cam- 
eron. 80 cents, postpaid. 

Ceylon: The Paradise of Adam. By Caroline 
Corner. $4.00, postpaid. 

Coming Struggle in Eastern Asia, The. By B. 
L. Putnam Weale. $3.50, postpaid. 

Complete Mountaineer, The. By George D. 
Abraham. $4.80, postpaid. 

Current Issues. By the Hon. Leslie Mortier 
Shaw. $2.00, postpaid. 

Egypt and How to See It. Illustrated by A. 
O. Lamplough. $1.40, postpaid. 

Epsom Mystery, The. By Headon Hill. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Father, The. By August Strindberg. $1.00. 

Federation of the World, The. By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 75 cents. 

Flower o’ the Orange. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. $1.08, postpaid. 

Folks Back Home. By Eugene Wood. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Footprint, The. By Gouverneur Morris. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Furze the Cruel. By John Trevena. $1.08. 

Gertrude Elliot’s Crucible. By Mrs. George 
Sheldon Downs. $1.08, postpaid. 

Golden Hynde, The. By Alfred Noyes. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Greater Mischief, The. By Margaret Westrup. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Heart of a Child, The. By Frank Danby. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Hemlock Avenue Mystery, The. By Roman 
Doubleday. $1.08, postpaid. 

History of the United States Navy, A. By John 
R. Spears. $1.50, postpaid. 

History of St. Vincent de Paul. By Monsei- 
gneur Bougand. $1.50, postpaid. 

How to Collect Continental China. By C. H. 
Wylde. $1.60, postpaid. 

In Korea with Marquis Ito. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd, LL. D. $2.50, postpaid. 

Iron Heel, The. By Jack London. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Iron Lord, The. By S. R. Crockett. 45 cents; 
postpaid, 57 cents. 

Jeanne d’Arc. By T. Douglass Murray. $3.50. 

Journey with the Sun Around the World, A. 
By Rev. William McMahon. $2.00. 

Justice to the Jew. By Madison C. Peters. 75 
cents, postpaid, 

Lead Glazed Pottery. Part First. By Edwin 
Atlee Barber, A. M., Ph. D. 90 cents, post- 
paid. 

Liberators, The. By Isaac N. Stevens. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. By Charles 
Reade. $1.08, postpaid. 

ae oe His Life, The. By Harry Bentley 
$1.08. 

Lost Goddess, The. By Edward Barron. $1.08. 
postpaid. 

Man in the Basement, The. By Baron Palle 
Rosenkrantz. 45 cents; postpaid, 57 cents. 
Man Who Was Dead, The. By Arthur W. 

Marchmont. $1.08, postpaid. 

Marcia Schuyler. By Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz. $1.08. 

Marquis and Pamela, The. By Edward H. 
Cooper. $1.08, postpaid. 

Measure of the Rule, The. By Robert Barr. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne. 1820-1830. 
Edited by M. Charles Nicoullaud. $2.50. 
postpaid. 

Metropolis, The. By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Modern Classical Philosophers. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph. D. $2.50, postpaid. 

Modernism and Romance. By R. A. Scott- 
James. $2.50. postpaid. 

Modern Egypt. 2 Vols. By the Earl of Cromer. 
$6.00, postpaid. 

Modern Prometheus, A. By Martha Gilbert 
Dickinson Bianchi. $1.08, postpaid. 

More: A Study of Financial Conditions Now 
Prevalent. By George Otis Draper. $1.00. 
postpaid. 

Mothers in Israel. By J. S. Fletcher. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

Musical Reminiscences and Impressions. By 
John Francis Barnett. $3.00. 

My Enemy the Motor. By Julian Street. 80 
cents, postpaid. 





GQBGGOD scHool adveErTISEMENTS GOGO 


Mystery of the Four Fingers, The. By Fred 


M. White. $1.08, postpaid. 


Old Dominion, The. Her Making and Her 
Manners. By Thomas Nelson Page. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Old Wives for New. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. $1.08, postpaid. 

Open Hatchways. By the Honorable Henry J. 
Coke. $1.08, postpaid. 

Orphan, The. By Clarence E. Mulford. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Our Trees and How to Know Them. By Arthur 
I. Emerson and Clarence M. Weed. $3.00, 
postpaid, 


$1.50, 
$1.08, 


Personalism. By Borden Parker Bowne. 
postpaid. 

Politician, The. 
postpaid. 

Popular Fallacies. 
postpaid. 

Proposals to Kathleen. 
postpaid. 


By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
By A. S. Ackermann. $1.50, 
By Lucy Clifford. $1.08, 


Rambling Recollections. 2 Vols. By Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, G. C. B., G. C. M. G. $7.50. 





Romance of Arlington House, A. By Sarah A. 
Reed. 80 cents, postpaid. 

Roots of Reality, The. By Ernest Belfort Bax. 
$2.00, postpaid, 

Russian Peasant, The. By Howard P. Kennard. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Scallop Shell of Quiet, A. By Caroline Hazard. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Sealed Message, The. 
cents, postpaid. 

Short Story of the Architecture of Europe, A. 
By Russell Sturgis, A. M., Ph. D., F. A, IL. A. 
$2.50. 

Short History of Our Own Times, A. By Jus- 
tin McCarthy. $1.50, postpaid. 
Simples from the Master’s Garden. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. $1.00, postpaid. 
Sisters, The. By Mrs. Percy Dearmer. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sixth Speed, The. By E. J. Rath. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Soul of a Priest, The. By the Duke Litta. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Stannaries, The. A Study of the English Tin 
Miner. By George Randall Lewis, Ph. D. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


By Fergus Hume. 90 


An American 
$2.00, 


Reaping, The. By Mary Imlay Taylor. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Religion of the Veda. By Maurice Bloomfield, 
Ph. D. LL. D. $1.35, postpaid. 

Riddle of Personality, The. By H, Addington 
Bruce. $1.50, postpaid. 

Ripening Experience of Life and Other Essays, 
The. By William V. Kelley. $1.50. 


Story of Aaron Burr, The. 
Patrician. By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
postpaid. 


Theodosia. By Charles Felton Pidgin. $2.50, 
postpaid. 
Threshhold of Music, The. By William Wallace. 


$2.25, postpaid. 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase, of 
Harvard ; German, by Prof. McLouth, of New 
York University ; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh, of Stevens Institute ; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig, of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common School Branches. An eminent 
specialist is in charge of every department. 

Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time, and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed with the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand, they are not required to complete the study in any given time. ‘They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corre- 
spondence schools have to offer is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
tull information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 


ALBERT G. HARKNESS, M. A. 
Professor of Latin 


JouN F. GENUNG, Pu. D. 


Professor of English 
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The Lyceum World 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Progress Magazine 


A MAGAZINE OF THE LYCEUM 


ERNEST CHARLES HOUSE, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Merrick Wuirtcoms, Pu. D. Bertram Day 
Harry Ganison HIti A. B. WrGENER 
H. Surnpte Wincert, M. D. Georce A. Husse i, Pu. D. 
Henry B. Hostetrer, A. M. Cuares WILLIAMS 
W. T. Ropeers, D. D. J.S. Forp 
C. S. MInTER 
Fassetr A. Cotron, JosHua STANSFIELD, D. D., and Apam Lewis 
are Regular Contributors 


SEND 15 Cents for a Sample Copy to 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


BOX 13 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


LitrteE WALTER AND His Pa. 


Master Walter, aged five, had eaten the soft 
portions of his toast at breakfast, and piled the 
crusts on his plate. 

“When I was a little boy,” remarked his 
father, who sat opposite him, “I always ate 
the crusts of my toast.” 

“Did you like them?” inquired his offspring, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes,” replied the parent. 

“You may have these,” said Master Walter, 
pushing his plate across the table. 

—Current Literature. 


ANTONY AND HERO 


SIM MIE’ AND SHORT STORIES 


Their favorite muskets they were o’erhauling, 
Their constant companion, of which the owner 
Knew every whim, and how to faver it 

To make it effect where he desired. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


A Brr 


Edward Markham, at a dinner, said of mixed 
metaphor, according to the “Home Magazine.” 

“When I was teaching in Los Angeles I used 
to read every week a little country paper whose 
editor’s metaphors were unfailing joy to me. 
One, I remember, this editor wrote of a con- 
temporary: 

“Thus, the black lie, issuing from his base 
throat, becomes a boomerang in his hand, and, 
hoisting him by his own petard, leaves him a 
marked man for life.’ 

“He said in an article on home life: “The 
faithful watch dog or his good wife, standing 
at the door, welcomes the master home with 
an honest bark.’ 

“In an obituary of a farmer he wrote: ‘The 
race was won at last. Like a tired steed, he 
crossed the harbor, and, casting aside whip 
and spur, lay down upon that bourne from 
which no traveler returns.’ ” 


MIXED. 


EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 


The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
(ie and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 


differentiate it from all other periodicals. 


piness in every home it enters. 


It is printed on a high quality 


of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 


than 180 pages. 


Each number is filled with the best produc- 


tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 


able contributors. 
$1.00 A VEAR 


SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 


A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 


SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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At, THERE BUT THE TAIL. 

Dressed in the latest and most approved 
motor-cycling costume, with goggles all complete, 
the motor-cyclist gayly toot-tooted his way by 
Regents Park toward the Zoo. Suddenly he 
slackened, dismounted, and_ said to a small, 
grubby urchin: 

“T say, my boy, am I right for the Zoo?” 

The boy gasped at so strange a sight, and 
thought it must be some new animal for the 
gardens, 

“You may be all right if they have a spare 
cage,” he said, when he could find his tongue, 
“but you’d ha’ stood a far better chance if 


you'd ’ad a tail!” 
—Catholic Mirror. 


CULTIVATING THE POWER OF OBSERVATION. 


“How many seed compartments are there in 
an apple?” he asked. No one answered. “And 
yet,” continued the school inspector, “all of you 
eat many an apple in the course of a year, and 
see the fruit every day, probably. You must 
learn to notice the little things in Nature.” 

The talk of the inspector impressed the chil- 
dren, and at recess the teacher overheard them 
discussing it. A little girl, getting her compan- 
ions around her, gravely said: 

“Now, children, just suppose I am Mr. Rob- 
inson, You’ve got to know more about com- 
mon things. If you don’t, you'll all grow up 
to be fools. Now tell me, Maggie,” she con- 
tinued, looking sternly at a playmate, “how 
many feathers are there on a hen?” 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


A UTILITARIAN. 


As Mr. A , an Arkansas planter, was pre- 
paring to drive to the county-seat one day, he 
was hailed in this wise by one of his negro 
“hands” : 

“Marse Gawge, if you’s gwine to town I wish 
you’d git me a license fur to marry Liza Ann 
Mayberry.” 

“Why, certainly, Joe,’ was his response. 

Upon his return he gave Joe the license, who, 
upon looking it over, exclaimed: “Lawd, Marse 
Gawge! You done made a big mistake. I tole 
you I wanta marry Mary Jane Mayberry, an’ 
you done had de license made out fur Liza Ann. 
Kain’t you change de name to Mary Jane?” 

“No, Joe,” Mr. A replied, “that would be 
illegal. I am very sorry that I misunderstood 
you, but there is nothing to be done except for 
you to marry Liza Ann, or spend three dollars 
for another license.” 

“T ain’t got anudder free dollars!” 
departed in high dudgeon. 

In an hour he returned, whistling cheerfully. 
“Gimme dat license, Marse Gawge,”’ he said. 
“T’ve done thunk de matter oveh, an’ dar ain’t 
free dollars diffunce ‘tween dose two women.” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 








and Joe 
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Largest 


sot ot HAIR GOODS cis” 


City 
Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 


Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 

New patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 
Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








A CIRCULATION’S FUNERAL. 


“At the unveiling of Rodin’s bust of Henley 
in Westminster Abbey,” said a New York edi- 
tor, “a number of good stories were told about 
the poet. 

“H. G. Wells praised Henley’s conduct of the 
“New Review.” Of course, this periodical failed, 
yet it was undoubtedly the best edited maga- 
zine of the last century. In it Henley intro- 
duced to the world new writers of such dis- 
tinction as Joseph Conrad, Kenneth Grahame, 
W. B. Yeats, Mr. Wells himself, and so on. 

“One day as Mr. Wells and Henley stood in 
the office of the magazine, discussing rather 
sadly its gloomy prospects, a funeral went by 
with slow pace. 

“Henley leaned out of the window and looked 
at the funeral anxiously. ‘Then he turned to 
his companion and said, with a worried frown: 

“Can that be our subscriber?’ ” 


—Catholic Mirror. 










BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 








LITERARY. 


Smith—Jackson’s pig made another raid on 
my garden last night. 
Jones—Ah, I see; another of Bacon’s Essays. 
—Bohemian. 









MANUSCRIPT rosecr 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Give Your 
Books 
Individuality 


The book plate odipde your 
personality, adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the hy and 
protects them when in others’ 

ion temporarily. Our 
Pook pla plates are neat and 
stril in design and execu- 
tion. Your own crest or fam- 
ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
oe A most acceptable 


White for designs, prices and 
samples, 


CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
422 FIRST AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ANSWERED. 

A member of an eminent St. Louis law firm 
went to Chicago to consult a client. When he 
arrived he found that he had unaccountably for- 
gotten the client’s name. He telegraphed his 
partner, “What is our client’s name?” 

The answer read, “Brown, Walter E. Yours 


is Allen, William B.” 
—Everybody’s. 





BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of thece erased png our 
name as ree oe , 475 
—400 $5.00— 


(Special Pia li ae to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 
No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 








Nor TuHat Branp. 


“Are you studying Esperanto, Mr. Idiot?’ 
asked the linguist. 

“T am not,” said the idiot. “I can talk too 
much in English if I want to.” 

“It is a very fine language,” said the linguist 
—‘“condensed, concise and easily acquired.” 

“No doubt,” said the idiot. “But I don’t care 


for potted tongue.” 
—Catholic Mirror. 
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BALLAD. 
By Thomas Hood. 
:. 
Spring it is cheery, 
Winter is dreary, 


Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly: 


When he’s forsaken, 
Wither’d and shaken, 
What can an old man do but die? 


Il. 
Love will not clip him, 
Maids will not lip him, 
Maud and Marian pass him by; 
Youth it is sunny, 
Age has no honey,— 
What can an old man do but die? 


IIT. 
June it was jolly, 
O for its folly! 
A dancing leg and a laughing eye; 
Youth may be silly, 
Wisdom is chilly,— 
What can an old man do but die? 


IV. 

Friends, they are scanty, 

Beggars are plenty, 
If he has followers, I know why; 

Gold’s in his clutches, 

(Buying him crutches!)— 
What can an old man do but die? 

—The Bibelot. 


To Youru. 
By Walter Savage Landor. 


Where art thou gone, light-ankled Youth? 
With wing at either shoulder, 

And smile that never left thy mouth 
Until the Hours grew colder: 


Then somewhat seem’d to whisper near 
That thou and I must part; 

I doubted it; I felt no fear, 
No weight upon the heart: 


If aught befell it, Love was by 
And roll’d it off again; 

So, if there ever was a sigh, 
’Twas not a sigh of pain. 


I may not call thee back; but thou 
Returnest when the hand 

Of gentle Sleep waves o’er my brow 
His poppy-crested wand; 


Then smiling eyes bend over mine, 
Then lips once prest invite; 
But Sleep hath given a silent sign, 


And both, alas! take flight. 
—The Bibelot. 
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Dipn’t LIKE It. 


She had great trouble with a Chinese cook, | 
who could be wakened only by loud knocking 
and much calling at his door every morning. 

Finally she purchased an alarm-clock, and, 
setting it at the proper hour, presented it to 
Sam, the cook, who received the gift with a 
profound obeisance, and a little speech upon the 
generosity of Americans. 

The next morning, at the breakfast-table, 
Sam appeared, and with solemn dignity returned 
the clock to his mistress, saying: 

“Me no likey; him wake me up!” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


CoMMON PRUDENCE. 


A teacher in a down-town school has for her 
pupils the children of Russian parents. The 
other day she was explaining a sum in sub- 
traction which the little ones found difficult to 
understand. 

“Now,” said she to exemplify the proposition, 
“suppose I had ten dollars and went into a 
store to spend it. Say I bought a hat for five 
dollars. Then I spent two dollars for gloves, 
and a dollar and fifty cents for some other 
things. How much did I have left?” 

For a moment there was dead silence. Then a 
boy’s hand went up. 

“Well, Isaac, how much did I have left 

“Vy didn’t you count your change?” said 
Isaac in a disgusted tone. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


”” 


Usinc His FRienps. 


A visitor from New York to the suburbs 
said to his host during the afternoon: “By the 
way, your front gate needs repairing. It was 
all I could do to get it open. You ought to 
have it trimmed or greased or something.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the owner. “Oh, no, that’s 
all right.” 

“Why is it?” asked the visitor. 

“Because,” was the reply, “every one who 
comes through that gate pumps two buckets of 
water into the tank on the roof.” 

Good Stories from Ladies’ Home Journal. 


On Uncle Eben’s farm, and though I’m small, 
I hoed his corn and beans, and helped him 
haul 
And stack his hay. I’d work until I’d 
fear 
I’d just drop down and end my sad career 
Before they’d give the welcome dinner call. 


My uncle dost not weigh his words with care, 
For once he told me that I wast a shirk; 
But I would rather breathe the country air 
Than be a shut-in office-boy or clerk; 
For I found out whilst visitin’ out there 
That I like farmin’, but I hate farm work. 
J. A. Williams.—Century. 
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Good Writers 


All Spencerian Pens are good writers. 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work, All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. 
Perfect temper, great elasticity. Send 
6 centsin stamps for sample card 
of 12, all different 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NewYork. 





FREE ADVICE. 

Jackson is the kind of man who is always 
seeking gratuitous advice. Not long ago he 
met a well-known physician at a dinner party. 

“Do you know, doctor,” he said, as soon as 
there was a chance, “I know a man who suffers 
so desperately from neuralgia that at times he 
can do nothing but howl with pain. What 
would you do in that case?” 

“Well, I suppose,” deliberated the medical 
man, “I should howl with pain, too.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times. 


ENGRAVING CO.INC. 


DESIGNERS 
eB? icLtvstrators 
ENGRAVERS 
728 SANSOM STREET. 


PAILADELPHIA. 





mention The Book News Monthly. 
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VIBRATION 


STIMULATES and EQUALIZES 
CIRCULATION 


ACTS MORE QUICKLY THAN MEDICINE 
Our Vibrators used and recommended by the best Physicians 
RELIEF FROM PAIN INSTANTANEOUS 


THE BEST HOME MASSAGE 
CHEAP, QUICK, EFFICIENT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A.D. COOKE osy'vinur sr. | ELECTRIC VIBRATOR 


PHILADELPHIA Portable and self-propelled 
All best makes of vibrators on hand $20.00 
















HAND VIBRATOR 
$1.00, $1.25 and $2.00 











Just Possis_e. 


It was not the first time he had called at the 
office, for Barabbas and Co. were publishers. 


sys N< E RIAN Many years before he had submitted, as he 
put it, for consideration, with a view to publi- 
ee eee dd oy cation, the manuscript of his great work, where- 


h pol mids 4: at he had wrought exceedingly, putting into it 
Smooth points—finely ground ; tough rolled the best that was in him. Then he had begun 
steel, great elasticity ; proper shape and sik- to call. The first time he called he had found 
ting—that’s the Spencerian Penin a few words. <n «Aig Tuas ogee i es 4 "h “ ios 
There’s a style for every purpose, a pen to ee eee ee 
“fit” your hand. Sample card containing 12 said. That was many years before, however, 
different varieties sent on receipt of 6 cents and he had just returned. 
to cover postage. ‘Ah!” remarked the great man, as he entered 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. the sanctum, “we have a work of yours, I 
fancy.” 
“Yes,” he murmured, breathlessly, encouraged 


GENUINE SWISS MILK || , the, great man’s tone. 


‘*His Mother’s Mangle’ 


“Y—es,” he said, recalling the title. 
H LA H E “Ah!” proceeded Barabbas, while the other 
i j We—er 


hung upon his words. “Very well, then. 








—we will undertake the publication of your 
work, ‘His Mother’s Mangle,’ if you care to 


9 entrust it to us, and then % 
@ He murmured something, only half articulate, 
about thanks. 

“And then, as to remuneration, we would be 
j willing to give you—er—three pounds down, 
shall we say? and should the work succeed— 
should it succeed, you understand, we will see— 
I beg your pardon. I was saying, in the event 

of its succeeding, we will see you again.” 
There was a momentary pause, during which 





his gaze wandered round to where the cashier 
sat; then, recovering himself with a mighty 
IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY effort: 
BY ITS REPUTATION “I—I’'m afraid you will,” he said, earnestly. 
Yes or No. 
ALWAYS FULL AND 
N THE Music Srore. 
FRESH ASSORTMENT In THE Music Srore 
3 “There is a new song I want,” remarked the 
AT WANAMAKER S, customer, “but I can’t think of its name—some- 
ACKER’S AND thing — : riot and fight at Sing Sing or 
some such place. 
OTHER LEADING “T guess this must be it,” ventured the new 
clerk, as he handed forth a copy of “The Village 
S T O R E S Church Choir."—T. C. McConnell. 


—Bohemian. 
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ROBERT M. COYLE 
‘FIRE INSURANCE 
423 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


560 HARRISON AVE. : - - - BOSTON 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Automobile Track, Horse Training Track, 
Golf Links, Tennis Grounds, Foot Ball 
Fields, Base Ball Diamond. 

All Manner of Pure Athletics, Aeronautics, 
Aquatics. 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC 
LEGION, ATHMERE 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


$5 $15 $25 Club House, Gymnasium and Fields. 
$50 $100 $500 “Hotel, etc. 
$1,000 $2,000 $5,000 ““ Hotel Casino, etc. 


These Life Certificates, it is estimated, will yield over six per 
cent. per year besides these privileges. 


Town Lots for Cottages. Farms to rent, very favorable terms. 


“None can do good in this world without in turn receiv- 
ing good.”—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


“A noble work, may it extend to thousands.” —ARCH- 
BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


“TI visited Germany, Holland, etc. The people in these 
countries have not been seized with the fever that has taken 
possession of the same class in America to rush to the cities.” — 
CARDINAL GIBBONS, New York Herald. 


State Agent in Every State, Preference to Life Members 


H. M. SHAW & CO., Treasurer 
Box 137, Station A WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Linings of Fashion 


lydegrade 


A single glance will convince the most skeptical woman —the ardent 
advocate of silks and satins—that Hydegrade Linings stand alone and 
supreme as the most useful of all fine lining materials. 

They are the result of the closest study of the needs of Fashion and the 
requirements of utility and durability. Of surpassing beauty in weave and 


finish ; of silky daintiness that constantly delights you in such uses as 


Garment Linings, Petticoats, Underbodices, Drop Skiris, Kimonos, 
Head Rests, Dust Coats, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, Foundations, etc. 


At stores everywhere you can make a selection from this, the broadest 
assortment of linings ever otfered, embracing 
All weaves—all grades—-all colors—all shades 
— = y 
15c to 45c the Yard. 
Be sure H d erade nthe If not at your dealer's, write us. Send 
you see YAR SIE selvage for booklet ““The New Idea in Linings.” 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
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THE BARRIER 


By REX BEACH 


Author of ‘‘ The Spoilers ’’ 


First of all, this new novel by Rex Beach is a big, buoyant, bracing story of the last frontier— 
Alaska—a story with the dash and swing of ‘‘The Spoilers.’’ This is one half of THE BARRIER. 
The other half is its triumphant love romance. Here the new book far surpasses ‘‘ The Spoilers.’’ 
There is a new setting, too, but still in the virile air of the North. The new people whom Mr. Beach 
makes live before you in the clean-cut pages of THE BARRIER are intenselyhuman, More than one 

of them will become celebrities in fiction. The 


THE story? In the opening chapter of THE BARRIER THE 
the reader scents'a mystery and is on the eve ofa 
love affair. Old man Gale, a trader at Flambeau, 

BARRIER on the Yukon, the father of three children, moth- BARRIER 


ered by an Indian squaw, brings the story on with a 
rush. His eldest daughter, Necia, a beautiful girl of eighteen, is THE BARRIER’S heroine. Necia 
falls in love with, and is loved by, Lieutenant Burrell, a young Kentuckian arrived with a handful 
of men at the post to act as mounted police. From this critical moment on there is not a dull page 
to the end. Some quaintly humorous characters are introduced also. In fact, the humor of THE 
BARRIER is another feature in which it surpasses ‘*‘ The Spoilers.’’ 


Lilustrated, Post 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 


By MAy SincLatr. A novel of power—above all, a story direct and painstaking. It is the 
kind of story, too, that one can’t get away from. In ‘‘The Judgment of Eve’’ there is no problem, 
and in this it is a refreshing change. A loving wife and husband may still be subject to the tragic 
circumstances of life which have to do with hopes and ideals. This is the story Miss Sinclair tells. 


Lllustrated. $1.25. 


SANTA LUCIA 


By Mary AusTIN. In this little community not far‘from San Francisco, Miss Austin begins her 
story in simple fashion—a good story. It moves 1apidly into a big story. It is a pleasure to add 
that ‘‘Santa Lucia’”’ is a book of unusual literary excellence, and uncommon literary value as well. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


MOTLEY’S DUTCH NATION 


Edited by Dr. WILLIAM ELLIoT GRirFis. Completely revised to date, being the ‘‘ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,’’ by John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D., condensed, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, Biographical Sketch, and the Historical Narrative, including the reign of Queen Wilhelmina, 
continued to A.D. 1908. 


Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 


By PROFESSOR THOMAS R, LouNsBuRY. His point of view comprises a denial that the English 
language is degenerating through corrupt usage—though corrupt usage is admitted. The author 
makes first a clear point that a spoken language not only does change, but should change. 


Gilt Top. Untrimmed Edges, $1.50 net. 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING 


By SVANTE ARRHENIUS. Under this picturesque title is set forth a wonderful theory of independ- 
ent modern scientists. From the principle of the mechanical radiation pressure of life—that rays of 
light falling upon a surface tend to push that surface back —a new theory of world-building is evolved. 


Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. $1.60 net. 
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